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* * * Printer Was Pleased to re- 
ceive a large order from the Haver- 
hill, Mass., police department .. . 
10,000 traffic tickets. He was not 
so pleased when he found a piece 
of his own handiwork hung on the 
door of his car for overtime park- 
ing. But it might have been worse. 
Suppose he had invented a new 
type of night-stick? 





UNEXPECTED COMPANY 


literally dropped in on a Phillips, 
Wisc., driver and caused no end 
of trouble. The visitor was a mule 
that was idling along the highway 
when the car tangled with him. 
The long-eared critter rolled up 
over the front of the auto and 
smashed through the roof behind 
the driver’s seat . . . something that 
automobile designers never took 
into consideration when they in- 
troduced the streamline principle. 


* * * Girls and Cars are much 
alike, observes a reader. He (it 
would be a he) states that in both 
cases a good paint job may conceal 
the years but the lines tell the story. 


* * * Don’t Permit a drunk to 
take the wheel of your car . . or 
his either . . advises the California 
Highway Patrol. It is better to be 
discourteous than dismembered. 


* * * Into a Canal plunged the car 
of a South-bound New Yorker 


passing through Key West, Fla. 
Fortunately, the driver came to no 
physical grief. When wreckers 
brought the auto to the surface, 
two snappers were found swimming 
about placidly inside. Maybe they 
weren’t tarpon, but it makes a per- 
fectly swell fish story, anyway! 


* * * Some Motorists Are Proud 
their cars can travel 1,000 miles 
without adding a drop of oil. Much 
of the credit for this goes to petro- 
leum and automotive technicians. 
But stranger things are happening 
today, and right in the Esso Labo- 
ratories! There, research men are 
perfecting an oil made to disappear 
while in service! This ‘“now-you- 
see-it-now-you-don’t” oil is not for 
cars but for manufacturing plants, 
notably those in the ceramic and 
glass industries. The big problem 
of the men who tended the red-hot 
kilns was that all lubricants decom- 
posed at high temperatures, leaving 
a deposit of injurious matter that 
clogged bearings. Esso’s new 
Caloria oil, a 100% petroleum 
product, is designed to cure that 
nuisance by maintaining a lubri- 
cating film at temperatures above 
400° F. Then, past 1625°, Caloria 
slowly disappears in the form of 
gases, leaving a clean, carbon-free 
surface. 


* * * Deadeye Dick was an ama- 
teur compared to a salesman driv- 
ing along a deserted Montana road. 
Out of gas, he drew his gun and 
shot an overhead phone wire in two. 
A repair truck soon arrived and he 
got his gas. Is that ALL he got? 


* * * “Please Send Help” is the 
plea printed in large red letters 


on a metal plate, suggested by a 
member of the Automobile Club of 
N.Y. for stalled motorists. The 
idea is for Samaritans driving by 
to relay the SOS to the nearest 
garage or service station without 
stopping. This sign probably won’t 
be popular with beauteous damsels 
in distress, who have success with 
much older methods. 





WITH MAYHEM IN MIND 


a Pittsburgh driver leaped from his 
rammed car and advanced menac- 
ingly on the driver of the red truck 
which had corrugated his fenders. 
Then he saw the big white letters 
on the side of the truck .. . and 
fainted. What did they spell? Oh 
... just “Dynamite!” 


* * * Back Seat Drivers have at 
last found someone who has a kind 
word for them. Not only did the 
State Motor Vehicle Director of 
California say that the cautioning 
hand and warning voice of the 
rear-seat “lookout” are among the 
greatest traffic safety factors on 
earth. But the safety division of 
the Colorado Motor Vehicle De- 
partment heaps still further praise 
on these maligned kibitzers, recom- 
mending a firm, well modulated 
voice for the best effect. Realizing 
that much can be said from both 
ends of the sedan, we’d value your 
views on this vital subject. Please 
send them to Northrop Clarey, 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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There Can Be No Curtailment of Dodge Quality 
... Lo Substitute for Dodge Dependability 


THIS IS UNQUESTIONABLY THE FINEST CAR DODGE HAS EVER BUILT. IT CONTAINS THE NEW POWER-FLOW 
ENGINE FOR ITS ALL-FLUID DRIVE. WITH FULL-FLOATING RIDE, IT IS THE FINAL TRIUMPH OF THE FLOAT- 
ING IDEA AS ORIGINATED BY DODGE. IT IS A CAR BUILT TO THE BEST OF DODGE TRADITION FOR 


DEPENDABILITY. [IT IS AN ENDURING INVESTMENT, FOR AS MANY YEARS AS YOU WISH TO DRIVE IT. 


The New 
and the Finest Dodge 
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PRICES AND SPECI- 
FICATIONS SUB- 
g@ JECT TO CHANGE 
WITHOUT NOTICE. 


s 

: DODGE PRODUCTS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE: U. 8. Army Tank Parts + Command. Recon- 
maissance Cars + Field Radio Cars «+ Troop and Cargo Motor Transports + Weapon Carriers + Army 
Carry-Alls + Ambulances + Duralumin Forgings for Bomber Fuselages + Parts for Anti-Aircraft Cannons, 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, C. B.S., THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P. M., E. S. T. 








News woiin the News 


Title Reg. 


READY FOR TWO-OCEAN WAR....P. 9 
The recent lull in war developments has 
been succeeded by ominous activity in the 
Atlantic . . . by Hitler’s smashing progress 
toward Moscow . . . by increased Japa- 
nese pressure in the Far East. It all adds 
up to new problems for the White House 
war cabinet: how to deal with Japan in 
the Pacific, Germany in the Atlantic—a 
two-ocean defense problem; how to keep 
the Russian war effort alive, supply China, 
increase shipments to Britain. Here the 
facts affecting our strategy are assembled, 
their meaning made clear. 


THE KEARNY INCIDENT............00002P. 117 


Torpedoing of the Destroyer Kearny is 
another indication that our freedom of the 
seas may have to be maintained by the 
blazing guns of warships. The incident 
emphasizes earlier signs that Germany in- 
tends to block supplies, no matter what 
their origin, en route to Britain . . . Russia 
. .. U.S. overseas bases. Here’s the back- 
ground on developments in the Atlantic; 
on U.S.-British countermeasures to Nazi 
raids in both Atlantic and Pacific. 


WEATHER AND THE WAR.............. P. 12 
“General Weather” will direct the course 
of the war during the winter months. In- 
tense cold, driving storms, mountainous 
seas will send the war machine rolling 
southward .. . will change the routes of 
America’s bomber ferries, lend-lease ship- 
ping. Mapped for the reader are these 
vital facts; paragraphed are the weather- 
man’s forecasts as they relate to the world- 
wide conflict. 


JESSE JONES, DEFENSE BANKER....P. 14 
Arms to win the war will have to come 
from American factories. And to make 
those arms, thousands of new factories 
must be built, mountains of raw materials 
supplied. It’s up to Jesse Jones, financier 
for the Government, to see that the job is 
done, on time. How much truth is there 
in charges that he’s falling down on his 
task? Here’s the answer, based on careful 
investigation. These facts tell how Mr. 
Jones is doing the world’s biggest job of 
banking, importing, operating—without 
gouging the national pocketbook. 


SOARING FOOD PRICEG............ ute 0 
Statistics saying that retail food prices 
have climbed 1814 per cent since the war 
began may not mean much to the average 
housewife . . . but no one knows better 
that beefsteak, prime roasts, eggs, are be- 
coming luxuries. Here’s the picture of 
soaring food prices: the record for today, 
the prospects for tomorrow—and the rea- 
sons why food costs have gone up though 
supplies are growing more abundant. 
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RETURNS FROM LEND-LEASE.......... P. 17 
Just what tangible returns will come to 
this country from lend-lease aid? Con- 
gressmen have joined the public in asking 
. and the President has indicated the 
answers. Commercial concessions, valu- 
able military information, trade agree- 
ments are all involved. These facts reveal 
the economic meaning of lend-lease poli- 
cies; explain why Britons refer to U.S. 
defense officials as “hard bargainers.” 


SHIPBUILDING BOOMS ................. P. 22 
“Ships will win the war.” It’s an old slogan 
with a new emphasis for the U.S. today. 
Already this year, Axis submarines have 
sunk more shipping than the combined 
production of Britain and the United 
States for the entire year. But our ship- 
yards are turning out three ships a week 
now, and that’s only the beginning. The 
Pictogram shows where we stand today in 
shipping tonnage; where we’ll be tomorrow. 
Mass production of cargo bottoms is hit- 
ting full stride. 


SUPERVISED STRIKE VOTES?.......... P. 24 
What is the best way to reduce strikes in 
arms plants? One proposed method would 
prohibit strikes except after a vote of the 
workers in a Government-supervised elec- 
tion. Leading figures in labor, industry 
and Congress tell how they regard this 
suggestion in answers to the Question of 
the Week. Their remarks are a significant 
cross section of informed opinion on a 
subject uppermost in Washington today. 


WHAT BUILDING CURBS MEAN...... P. 32 
Building construction is going to be cut 
25 per cent next year; is going to be con- 
verted from butter to guns. OPM has 
told the building industry to forget the 
gadgets and concentrate on the essentials; 
to drop the mansions and build defense 
housing. The change will affect homes, 
farms, public works, roads, utilities. The 
Special Report tells how. It analyzes all 
the factors in the situation . . . reduces 
them to laymen’s terms. 
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NEOWSG UAH Washington, D. C. 


All-out war edges closer and closer to U. S. It Soon may be at hand. 

As matters now stand..... 

War at sea is on in earnest. Hitler drew first blood in torpedoing the 
U. S. S. KEARNY. But: That's only the start. There is much more action to come. 

A fight with Japan, again at sea, is nearer; is going to become certain une 
less Japan changes her mind and her course. The reason: Japan otherwise will 
explode internally as U. S. tightens the economic screws. And: U. S. fast is 
losing patience as threats affecting trade in the Pacific increase. 

In fact: Torpedoing of U. S. S. KEARNY and what's happening in Japan may 
be very closely related; may be part of the same pattern in this strange war. 

That's because Hitler is desperately anxious to induce Japan to fight. If 
he can convince Japan that the U. S. Navy will be busy in the Atlantic maybe the 
Japanese will risk a fight with U. S. in the Pacific, maybe they'll lend a hand. 

And: Japan is anxious to prove her friendship to Hitler by embarrassing 
U. S. If she can do this by constant policy shifts and by leg pulling, if she 
can keep American naval strength divided, that's a victory. 

It's part of an international squeeze play. 























War, if it breaks wide open now, will center at sea. 

Prevailing view is that the task of starving Japan economically, of ending 
Japan's power, would take at least one year, might take somewhat longer. 

It wouldn't be an easy war. Japan's fleet, numerically, is much stronger 
than the U. S. Pacific Fleet. But: Japan is subject to blockade. She's highly 
vulnerable to the type of war Hitler is fighting against England. 

Whether Japan wants that kind of war isn't clear as yet. 











Inside and informed view is that this whole war is to be a very long one; 
that it is to become a war of endurance, with eventual sea control as the stake. 
Right now: Europe is bottled up and slowly starving for raw materials. 

Japan is bottled up and is starving somewhat faster; is in very bad shape. 
At the same time: U. S. and the British Empire are drawing on most of the 
resources of the world; are able to use the seas as broad highways to markets. 
Result is that these two sea powers gradually are gathering strength, after 
a late start, while land powers gradually are using up their strength. They are 
drawing on reserves of man power and materials, while U. S. is building them. 








Victory over Russia won't solve Hitler's problems; won't end this war. 
As best-informed officials of this Government see the picture..... 
Stalin will keep up the fight even if Hitler's armies press eastward from 
Moscow; will provide plenty of work for big German forces in the period ahead. 
Hitler will need to defeat British-Russian forces in the Caucasus; will 
need to overrun the Near and Middle East; will need to gain Mediterranean Sea 
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NEWSGRAM~-TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


control before the Nazis can hope to reap rich rewards out of Soviet Russia. 

Even then: It's going to take from two to five years of development to 
realize returns from Russian industry and agriculture. 

Hitler now holds sway over 400,000,000 people. He controls all of Europe 
and European Russia. But: His people are living on a lower standard than ever. 
Promised riches are not appearing. Much of Europe is bordering on anarchy. 

Ahead is the effort to break out of the shackles that sea power creates. 





Any idea of a letdown in U. S. defense effort should be discarded. 

Rather: The heat is about to be put on all around to speed production. 
Roosevelt says that means labor, too. He's not yet specific about methods. 

But: In industry, the Wallace-Nelson SPAB is insisting on a speed-up; is 
starting enforcement of priorities; is moving toward a system of rationing that 
will reward companies giving defense results and penalize others. 

This is serious business. It's going to be a mistake to underestimate the 
power wielded by Wallace or to question his determination to get results. 

Always remember: Once shooting starts, the public will hold industry to ac-= 
count for an arms production big enough and rapid enough to assure a victory. 

There won't be much sympathy for those who feel an official crackdown. 

















Biggest immediate Roosevelt problem is that of labor. 

Union leaders don't take seriously the stories of an emergency; don't take 
kindly to suggested restraints on use of strike power. 

In fact: Wages paid many U. S. workers are becoming very impressive. 

Official figures reveal that on Government work..... 

Many trades are earning at the rate of over $2 an hour, with the top at 
$2.31 for regular time. Overtime is time and one-half or double time. 

Common labor is being paid at the rate of $1.21 cents an hour in New York; 
is drawing $1 an hour in many areas as past records are broken. 

As a result: Weekly pay envelopes for skilled workers, not uncommonly, con- 
tain $100 and sometimes as high as $150, because of overtime rates. 

It's a return of the silk-shirt era of the last war. Involved is the prob- 
lem of inflation control as worker incomes rise at a time when nondefense in- 
dustry is being forced to reduce its output of goods for public sale. 

















As for strikes.....The tendency is toward: 

The slowdown, as unions prevent workers without paid-up dues from going 
to work. Purpose is to put pressure on employers to accept a dues checkoff. 

Jurisdictional disputes, as AFL and CIO struggle for power. 

Wage arguments, as workers seek to get a bigger slice of the cash flowing 
out from Washington to finance armament production. These are easiest to settle. 

Roosevelt formula for solving this problem probably won't solve it. 











In CongreSS.ececee 

Social Security: Proposed changes, favored by White House, to increase pay- 
roll taxes and broaden coverage, are getting a frigid reception; are going to be 
held up until Roosevelt can put pressure behind them. 

Property seizure: Signed by the President. New power to be used to seize 
some big raw material inventories in hands of private companies. 

Neutrality Law: Power to arm merchant ships seems in the cards. Senate di- 
vision will be closer than in the House. Change to permit U. S. ships a wider 
area of travel in danger zones is less definite. 

RFC: Added lending power of $1,500,000,000 will be used largely to finance 
steel industry expansion; will underwrite new plants. 
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L, ‘ou can SMI 00 en em 
full of holes 


—but these tires still 
keep rolling 


and there’s a lesson in that for every motorist 


OF of the secrets of modern 
high-speed military tactics is 
the pneumatic truck tire — de- 
veloped by Goodyear twenty-odd 
years ago. It’s this road-cushion- 
ing carrier that enables motor- 
ized armies to sweep forward with 
tidal-wave rapidity impossible 
to the solid-tired equipment of 
1914-18. 


But pneumatic tires have one 
serious handicap at the front. 
They’re highly vulnerable to gun- 
fire — and there’s no time for fix- 
ing flats in a blitz. 


That presented a tough problem, 
but not an entirely strange one to 
Goodyear. For years our engineers 
have been developing and per- 
fecting ways to protect tires from 
both blowouts and punctures. 


The blowout peril we'd already 
licked with our famous LifeGuard 
— the safety tire within a tube that 
makes the worst tire failure as 
harmless as a slow leak. And we’d 
developed a method of bullet- 
proofing airplane gas tanks with 
a self-sealing rubber lining. That 
gave us a clue. 


Inner tubes lined with this new 
quick-sealing compound lost but 
little of their air pressure when 
drilled with rifle bullets. On scout 
cars and other reconnaissance 
vehicles these new Bullet Seal 
tubes are the answer. 


But bulletproofing tires for heavy 
field guns, armored combat cars 
and supply trains was another 
matter. How we solved this with 
our new Combat tire is a secret. 
But we can tell you how effec- 
tively it performs. 


Even when shot through by 37 
mm. anti-tank guns or riddled 
with machine gun fire, this new 
Goodyear Combat tire will carry 
the heaviest motor equipment on 
to its objective without stopping 


for repair or replacement! Should 
Uncle Sam’s new armored forces 
ever come under fire, one thing 
they won't have to worry about is 
flat tires. 


Developments like this new bul- 
letproof tire equipment typify 
the engineering leadership that 
distinguishes the design and con- 
struction of all Goodyear tires for 
civil use. 


Take our new first-line “G-3” All- 
Weather, for example. It incor- 
porates such standout improve- 
ments, it averages thousands of 
miles longer tread wear than pre- 
vious models — yet costs less per 
mile than ever before. Because 
the public has found similar 
superiority in all Goodyear prod- 
ucts for more than forty years, 
Goodyear is known the world over 
s “the greatest name in rubber.” 


LifeGuard, All-Weather— 
»,, T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 



















The March of the News. 


Crackdown on Priorities Violation . . . Restricting Use of Copper... 





Jump in Defense Expenditures . . . More Trade With Argentina 


Shipping. A German blow against the 
United States Navy in the Battle of the 
Atlantic sharpened the war crisis for the 
American people. The U.S.S. Kearny, a 
destroyer engaged in North Atlantic patrol, 
was hit by torpedo 350 miles south and 
west of Iceland. The Kearny proceeded un- 
der her own steam. 

The fight for freedom of the seas threat- 
ened to extend to the Pacific. The United 
States Navy ordered American freighters 
to the nearest friendly port, officially “to 
receive instructions.” Most of the ships af- 
fected were believed en route to Vladivos- 
tok carrying war supplies for the Soviet 
Union. (Page 9.) 

The Navy’s order followed by 24 hours 
the selection of pro-Axis Lieut. Gen. Eiki 
Tojo to form a new government in Japan. 
General Tojo, who had been war minister 
in the retiring cabinet, was assured of the 
support of the Japanese Army and the chief 
of its general staff, General Sugiyama. 

In Washington, the House of Represen- 
tatives entered the fight for freedom of the 
seas by quickly voting, 259 to 138, to arm 
U.S. freighters. The proposed amendment 
to the Neutrality Act went to the Senate, 
where 11 Senators have pledged a last- 
ditch fight against the measure, which they 
regard as a step toward war. (Page 11.) 


* * * 


Conservation of Materials. OPM 
created a Bureau of Industrial Conserva- 
tion. Its purpose: To salvage every pos- 
sible pound of usable materials that has 
been going to waste. 


* * * 


Export trade. The United States and 
Argentina signed their first trade agree- 
ment since 1853. Terms of the pact: U.S. 
to reduce tariffs on canned meat, wool, flax- 
seed, hides and other farm products; Ar- 
gentina to cut duties on automobiles, trucks, 
light machinery and other manufactured 
products. Curtailment of nondefense pro- 


duction in this country may prevent large- 
scale exports to Argentina. (Page 37.) 


* * * 


Priorities. Question of what happens to a 
manufacturer who violates a priorities or- 
der was answered. The Division of Prior- 
ities ordered suspension of aluminum op- 
erations by Central Pattern & Foundry 
Co., Chicago, except for pending defense 
contracts. Under the order, the company 
can neither buy aluminum nor sell alumi- 
num products for the next six months, but 
the remainder of the company’s business, 
fabricating brass and zine products, was 
not affected. Charge against Central Pat- 
tern: Shipping 41,449 pounds of aluminum 
in direct violation of a priorities order. 


* * * 


Factory equipment. Special aid in ob- 
taining deliveries on maintenance and re- 
pair materials was granted to practically 
all business. The order by the Priorities 
Division extended an A-10 rating for use 
by wholesalers, manufacturers, printers, 
publishers, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, to keep their plants and equipment 
in working order. The order implements a 
policy enunciated last month by the Sup- 
ply Priorities and Allocations Board. 


* * * 


Copper. Priorities Director Donald M. 
Nelson disclosed that an order was being 
drafted that would curtail many civilian 
uses of copper. The order would prohibit 
the manufacture from copper of such 
articles as vases, pitchers, candlesticks, 
irons, cuspidors, ashtrays, doorknobs. 


* * * 


Subcontracting. Returns from the Gov- 
ernment’s farming-out program are be- 
ginning to come in. The War Department 
reported a 105-mm. howitzer had passed 
rigid ordnance tests. It had been assem- 
bled from parts made by a refrigerator, 
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oil-well supply and a railway car manufac- 
turer. The Navy designated 75 small shops 
in New York and Midwestern States to 
manufacture naval gun mounts. 


* * ~ 


Government financing. Treasury Sec- 
retary Morgenthau proposed that all Gov- 
ernment financing be centralized in the 
Treasury Department. Under a plan now 
being studied at the Treasury, all Govern- 
ment agencies would borrow from the 
Treasury instead of going into the open 
market. Such action would affect some 
$5,000,000,000 in obligations of other agen- 
cies, including Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., Commodity Credit Corp. and the 
United States Housing Authority. (Page 39.) 


* * * 


Pay-roll deductions. Defense savings 
stamp and bond sales have yielded $1,500,- 
000,000 from 2,500,000 buyers in five 
months. But Mr. Morgenthau warned 
that the program “falls far short of our 


needs.” The reason: More than 5,000 
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companies employing between 5,000, areas 


and 6,000,000 persons do not have the 
system of voluntary pay-roll deductions 
for defense savings. 


* * * 


Defense spending. Disbursements for 
defense purposes during September were 
reported at $1,347,000,000, a rise of 18 
per cent over August. Defense expendi- 
tures since July 1, 1940, now total $10,- 
560,000,000. The national debt now 
amounts to $51,554,945,436. 


* * * 


Broadcasting. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission suspended indefinitely a 
proposed order requiring the National 
Broadcasting Co. to dispose of one of its 
two networks. The Commission predicted, 
however, that separation soon would occur 
“without the spur of legal mandate.” 


* * * 


Steel capacity. Allotment of $55,777,- 
000 for expansion of production by the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. was announced by 
Federal Loan Administrator Jesse Jones as 
part of a program to step up steel produc- 
tion by 10,000,000 tons a year. (Page 14.) 


* * * 


(On pages referred to in parentheses 
above will be found more extended treat- 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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WHY IS TRANSPORTATION ALWAYS SEIZED FIRST 
BY THE INVADERS? 


: Somewhere’in Europe (April 4, 1941) special dispatch :‘ 
: to the Chicago Daily News by John T. Whitaker..."In ; 
: Mid-December, without warning, Germany took over -< 
: the Itatian cailway systems . . . suspended 122 major - 
: trains and completed their bloodless conquest of their - 
‘ allies with rolling stock commandeered from them.” - 


ius, as the war’s timetable un- 

folds, one of its major military 
aspects becomes manifest: this is a 
war for as well as of transportation. 
To insure superiority in that field, 
aggressive Germany has confiscated 
the rolling stock of all the states it has 
occupied ... including that of its allies. 


America needs hundreds of 
thousands of additional freight cars 


The dominant role played by trans- 
portation in European strategy looms 
even larger here. Our railroads have 
been planned and built to fil! civilian 
—not military needs. Now. ‘n addi- 
tion to their normal function they 
must take over the task of transport- 
ing the vast bulk of raw materials and 
parts for our growing defense indus- 
tries . . . of providing an adequate 
service of supply for our expanding 
armed forces . . . of creating freight 
handling facilities to replace coastal 
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ships transferred into oceanic service. 
Totaled, that’s a big order . . . to fill it, 
the Government says we shall require 
some 330,000 additional freight cars. 
It’s up to America’s car manufactur- 
ers to build them. And, given the 
opportunity, they can. Today, at the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
mg Company’s plants, for example, 
one complete freight car is being turned 
out every 4!/; minutes of each work- 
ing day—a rate soon to be speeded up. 


Given the materials, Pullman- 
Standard can build a minimum 
of 50,000 freight cars a year 


Given the uninterrupted flow of mate- 
rials which is the grist of mass line pro- 
duction, italone can produce a minimum 
of 50,000 freight cars a year. And, sec- 
onded by further standardization in 
car design as well as larger orders re- 
sulting in longer runs, this company 
has raised its sights to achieve that 


: Somewhere in Europe (April 12, 1941) special dis- : 
: patch to the Chicago Daily News by John T. : 
: Whitaker... “Germany’s investment in Stukas and : 
: tanks has brought a bonanza yield in Austrian - 
: iron! Czech lignite and Rumanian oil . : 
: stock looted from Norway, the Lowlands, and France.” - 


. . rolling : 
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all-important goal. Right now, toward 
attaining it, Pullman-Standard is 
again keying up its production lines 
for greater output ... again amplify 
ing its facilities . . . initiating furthe: 
reductions in the blackout, by allot 
ting an even larger percentage of its 
millions of man- and machine-hours 
to multiple-shift operations. 

Toward attaining it, too, it is dedi- 
cating the full efforts of its research, 
engineering and production staffs .. . 
the full measure of experience and 
knowledge of metals embraced by its 
82 productive years... and, the loyal, 
shoulder-to-the-wheel determination on 
the part of every worker to make his an 
all-out effort for our national defense. 

~*~ oe * 


In addition to railroad and transit equip- 
ment, Pullman-Standardismakinga further 
vital contribution to our defense program 
by manufacturing Tanks, Trench mortars, 
Gun carriages, Shells and Airplane wings. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CHICAGO * ILLINOIS 


Copyright 1941, Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 

















ELGIN TANK CLOCK—one of the many precision instruments now being pro- 


duced by Elgin for the U. S. Government. Before acceptance, these sturdy, jeweled 
clocks undergo the most rigid tests. For they must perform reliably under condi- 


tions of severe shock, sudden changes in position, and wide ranges of temperature. 


To help synchronize U. S. tank operations, Elgin 
has created a special vibration-proof, sweep-second 
tank clock. This is but one of the many types of pre- 
cision instruments Elgin is now building for 
America’s army, navy and aviation defense needs. 


@In code, messages flash back from ad- 
vancing tank units to field headquarters. 
This tank company has reached its objec- 
tive at 10:46... that one has met unex- 
pected resistance at a specified point .. . 
another, at 10:59, is in danger of a flanking 
attack from a given direction. As reports 
come in from all the units, giving situations 
and times, the commanding officer has a 
clear picture of the front. He can coordi- 
nate operations. He knows where and 
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NAVIGATION WATCHES 
COMPASSES 


STOP WATCHES 
TIME FUSES FOR SHELLS 


when his forces can best be maneuvered. 
Time control in U. S. tanks is maintained 
by special tank clocks. Increasing quan- 
tities of these jeweled, carefully-adjusted 
timepieces are now being produced by 
Elgin on government order. In addition, 
Elgin is also turning out other types of 
precision instruments vital to America’s 
army, navy and aviation defense needs. 
Instantly available at Elgin for this 
exacting work were the finest scientific 
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AVIATION CLOCKS 


Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois, U.S. A. 


SERVICE WATCHES 
SPECIAL TIMING DEVICES FOR NAVAL AND AVIATION USE 


and research laboratories in the watch- 
making world. And to the delicate oper- 
ations, Elgin’s American craftsmen bring 
a skill and experience painstakingly de- 
veloped through four generations. 

Every Elgin precision instrument is 
thoroughly American. All parts are de- 
signed and created exclusively in the Elgin 
factory—the largest in the world devoted 
to the manufacture of fine timepieces. 


‘ELGIN: 


THE GREATEST NAME IN AMERICAN FINE 
WATCHMAKING SINCE 1865 
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AMERICA READY TO MEET 
THREAT OF TWO-OCEAN WAR 


Our ‘Strategy Aimed at Firmer Resistance to Axis Even if Russia Falls 
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Hitler's moves in Atlantic 
an invitation to aggressive 
action by the Japanese 


War cabinet meetings are being resumed 
at the White House. A lull in these mili- 
tary and naval conferences came after 
Hitler moved into Russia. The lull is end- 
ing with the threat of Russian defeat, with 
torpedoing of an American destroyer, with 
the breakdown in negotiations carried on 
with Japan. 

No change, so far as can be discovered, 
is occurring in basic strategy of the Unit- 
ed States. Decisions already are taken and 
are being acted upon. They are subject to 

sw day-to-day changes. Even the attack 
on an American warship was a calculation 
considered when decision was made to wage 
war on marauders at sea. The decisions: 

First: There will be sacrifice of no more 
U.S. rights at sea. If German submarines 
attack American ships—as they are doing 
—then American ships will attack German 
submarines. They may even be forced to 
search out submarine nests in that attack. 
If Japan seeks to interfere with the move- 
ment of American shins ‘m the Pacific she 
will do so at her own risk. The chance that 
she might interfere very soon led the Navy 
to direct American shipping in the Pacific 
to put into port. This is a danger signal 
that trouble is ahead. 

Second: There will be ns msre appease- 
ment of Japan. The desire is to avoid 
trouble in the Pacific because of dangers 
in the Atlantic. Yet, if Japan insists upon 
taking steps that are regarded by this Gov- 
ernment as interfering further with Ameri- 
can rights, she will be resisted. The point 
to watch right now is whether Japan seeks 
to seize or to block passage of U.S. ships 
carrying war goods to Vladivostok. One 
overt act, and trouble may start. 

Third: There will continue to be depend- 
ence upon American economic power to 
make the influence of this country felt. 

vailable raw materials are being bought 
wherever they are found in the worid. The 
United States is adding steadily to her 
strength while Japan and Germany and 
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Italy are steadily eating into meager re- 
serves, and, on balance, are growing weak- 
er economically. 

What now happens to the United States 
depends upon what happens to Russia. If 
Russia holds out against Hitler, then Hitler 
will be occupied for the winter in Eastern 
Europe and Japan will hesitate to move 
But, if Russian resistance collapses or 
dwindles, then Hitler will be able to free 
powerful armies for use elsewhere and 
Japan will have an incentive to grab while 
the grabbing is good. 

Such is the reasoning of those who shape 
this country’s policy. The questions that 
are uppermost in official minds and the 
answers as they see them at this stage are: 

What's to happen to Russia? The an- 
swer cannot be clear-cut. Hitler has ef- 
fectively cut communications between Rus- 
sia’s principal industrial centers in the 
Leningrad area, the Moscow area and the 
Ukraine area. Neariv two-thirds of Rus- 
sia’s population and two-thirds of her in- 
dustry soon will be within the regions oc- 
cupied by Germany. Russian industry in 
the Urals must be supported by an im- 
mense quantity of supplies from Britain 
and America if resistance is to continue. 

This support prebably can be given to 
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a moderate degree in the Caucasus. The 
question of supplying Russian armies fight- 
ing for a government east of the Volga 
would depend on whether or not Japan cut 
the Pacific supply route through Vladivos- 
tok. At the same time, Hitler’s armies are 
adding to their problems the farther they 
move eastward, owing to sabotage, guerrilla 
warfare and passive resistance along the 
greatly extended German supply lines. 
What’s to happen to Germany? The 
answer to that depends upon two things. 
First, whether the Germans are going to 
be able to knock out the Russian armies 
enough to permit access to the rich oil 
wells in the Caucasus. Second, whether the 
Germans, if they do reach oil, will be able 
to gain control of the Black Sea, of the 
Dardanelles and of the Mediterranean so 
that they can move that oil to Germany. 
Hitler must find ways to exploit the re- 
sources of Russia and to transport those 
resources to Germany or his armies will 
face a growing problem of supply. For 
example: Information in the hands of this 
Government is that Hitler has, at the out- 
side, no more than 150,000 tons of copper 
for use annually. The United States is 
having trouble getting along on 1,800,000 
tons. Hitler’s oil supply is running low. He 
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GERMANY: Must keep pushing . 


lacks raw natural rubber to mix with his 
synthetic rubber, with adverse results that 
are beginning to tell. His lack of special 
metals is causing him to limit the armor 
on his new tanks. 

The “new order” in Europe is further 
from realization than it was a year ago. 
All of this means that Hitler must keep 
pushing on, to find something for his vast 
armies to do and to find supplies on which 
to feed those armies. 

What, then, is to happen in the Near 
and Middle East? Here is the area in 
which American officials believe that Hit- 
ler next will try his hand. Here and in 
North Africa. The goal again is twofold. 
First it is oil in Iraq and Iran. Next it is a 
sweep to dislodge the British from their 
naval base at Alexandria, and yield to the 
Germans control of the Mediterranean. 

In that whole area, the British are 
counting heavily upon American lend-lease 
supplies to provide their forces with the 
equipment necessary to stop Hitler’s 
armies if they start a southward move. 
How many men the British have in this 
area is not known. It is known that U.S. 
supplies flowing into the Mediterranean 
have been increasing. Whether those sup- 
plies are in a volume to enable the British to 
deal with the Germans remains to be seen. 

And what about England herself? It is 
possible that Hitler, if-able to release large 
forces from the Russian front, may build 
forces for an assault upon the British Isles. 
Military and naval officials here tell of that 
possibility. Their opinion is, however, that 
Hitler first of all will want to make sure of 
his oil supply before he attempts a battle 
that may end with a direct fight against 
American as well as British forces. 
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The expectation is that air strength re- 
leased from Russia will be used this winter 
for new attacks upon England. Once again, 
this war will tend in part to move west- 
ward. Such, at least, is the official view. 

Where does this leave the Battle of the 
Atlantic in which the United States is so 
interested? The answer, to date, is this: 
Hitler is accepting the challenge of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt involved in the naval pa- 
trol guarding American vessels going to 
Iceland. One of his submarines attacked 
the destroyer Kearny and thereby appears 
to have drawn first blood in the naval 
battle with this country in the Atlantic. 

Until this attack was made, American- 
protected merchant and naval vessels had 
traveled to Iceland unmolested ever since 
Mr. Roosevelt warned that the American 
Navy would shoot on sight. The flow of 
goods to England was rising and _ losses 
through sinkings had declined sharply. 

Now the fight is on again in earnest. 
Yet it remains to be seen whether the 
Germans will be able to penetrate the na- 
val patrol that this country has established 
on the route to Iceland. In this part of 
the Atlantic there is shooting war that in- 
volves the United States. 

That leaves the Pacific. Is it to be the 
trouble center that will involve the United 
States? The answer depends upon Japan. 
American forces in the Philippines are on a 
100 per cent war footing and are being in- 
creased steadily. The Navy in the Pacific 
is set for action at the drop of a hat. There 
is close co-operation with British and 
Dutch forces in the South Pacific. 

The question is whether Japan dares to 
challenge this nation. Some informed of- 
ficials are convinced that she does not dare. 
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RUSSIA: An endurance contest 


Others believe that she does. One strong 
view is that the Japanese will move only 
if the Russian forces in Siberia are so de- 
moralized by what happens in Western 
Russia that they will be easy picking. 
Watchful waiting is the official policy, but 
watchful waiting with a loaded 
hand for use in case of need. 

In the meantime, a rising volume of 
supplies is moving toward China. 

There is this to say for the American 
and British position at the present stage 
of the war: 

The British, at home and in the domin- 
ions, are growing steadily stronger in mili- 
tary and naval equipment and in trained 
men. The United States, at home and ‘in 
its possessions, is growing stronger rapidly. 
Control of the seas is assuring access to the 
raw materials of the world. Supplies are 
being built up against any contingencies. 
To date, British losses in lives have been 
very small. The United States has not un- 
dergone the tensions and strain of war. 

On the other hand: Italy is in a sad 
state, war-weary and disillusioned and 
starving for the very essentials of life. Ja- 
pan is war-weary and has an industry that 
is being forced on a starvation diet of raw 
materials. Germany, although conquering 
vast territory, has just undergone a heavy 
loss of life. Her people have been under 
strain for eight years. Her industry is un- 
able to improve its productive machinery. 
She is short of most essentials. 

The strategy of naval warfare is the 
strategy of attrition. It is that strategy 


which underlies British and U.S. policygy 


This war, at present, remains an endur-’ 
ance contest. Its outcome may depend on 
what Hitler can do with his victories. 
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Our Navy vs. the Axis Raiders 


Torpedoing of Destroyer as Incident in a Broadening Sea Conflict 





The part U. S. Fleet will play 
in keeping ocean lanes open 
in the Atlantic and Pacific 


Signs are becoming more definite that 
America’s freedom of the seas, if it is to be 
maintained, may have to be supported by 
warships with blazing guns. 

The torpedo attack on the U.S. Destroy- 
er Kearny, 350 miles southwest of Iceland, 
acts as notice from Germany that this 
country’s “defense zone” in the Atlantic is 
a defense zone only as long as it is defended 
with guns. The attack came while the de- 
stroyer was on patrol duty in waters de- 
fined by President Roosevelt as essential 
to hemisphere protection. 

Crippling of the Kearny followed on the 
heels of an announcement from Iceland 
that no Nazi submarines or surface raiders 
had interfered with any American-pro- 
tected ships since the President issued 
shooting orders to the Navy on September 


ey! The attack thus serves notice that the 
attle of the Atlantic has resumed in ear- 











nest after several weeks of relative calm. 

Before the Kearny incident, however, 
indications of growing trouble in the At- 
lantic were strong. U.S, marines had seized 
a Nazi radio station in Greenland and cap- 
tured a light Norwegian freighter, believed 
to have been carrying supplies to the sta- 
tion. Also, on September 19, the American- 
owned freighter, Pink Star, flying the Pana- 
ma flag, was sunk off Iceland while en 
route to England. 

These and other incidents present evi- 
dence that Germany will resist attempts 
of the United States to provision garrisons 
in Iceland and Greenland, just as she will 
attack supply ships to the British Isles. 
First evidence of this policy came on Sep- 
tember 4, when torpedoes missed the De- 
stroyer Greer, which was carrying mail to 
Iceland. Congress later was informed that 
the Greer had been advised of the subma- 
rine’s presence by a British plane and 
dropped depth bombs after the attack. 

Prospects are that U.S. patrols will be 

strengthened in the North Atlantic, since 
this area appears to be a focus of German 
attack, with more shooting to come. Be- 
sides the Pink Star, two other American 
ships have been torpedoed and sunk near 
celand. The Sessa went down on August 
17 and the Montana was sunk on Septem- 
ber 11, a few hours before the Navy re- 
ceived shooting orders. 
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However, Germany is not confining at- 
tacks on U.S. merchant ships to the North 
Atlantic. The J. C. White was sunk off 
Brazil on September 27; the Robin Moor 
on May 21, and the Charles Pratt on De- 
cember 21, 1940. The Steel Seafarer was 
sunk in the Gulf of Suez on September 5. 

These incidents indicate the size of the 
task assigned to the Atlantic Fleet, and 
they underlie the House vote of 259 to 138 
in favor of arming U.S. merchant ships. 
But, in the last war, no armed American 
merchant ship was credited with sinking 
a submarine, while 35 armed merchant 
ships were reported sunk by submarines 
and raiders. Reports are that almost half 
of this country’s destroyer and cruiser fleets 
are concentrated in the Atlantic. 

Tension grows, meanwhile, in the Pa- 
cific. Germany’s forthright challenge in the 
Atlantic is being buttressed by increasing 
threats from Japan. 

The Navy ordered U.S. merchant ships 
in that area to put into friendly ports. This 
order affects 14 vessels en route to Vladi- 
vostok, as well as freighters plying routes 
to China and the East Indies. 

Behind the Navy’s Pacific order are seen 
indications that Japan’s cautious policies 
might change suddenly. Several weeks ago 
this country successfully challenged the 
Tokyo Government when supply ships 
reached Vladivostok through Japanese wa- 


ters, but recent reports indicate that Ja- 
pan’s new cabinet may be more belligerent. 

The Navy explained, however, that “any 
implication that ships will not continue to 
ply their usual trade is entirely erroneous.” 
This statement supports the Administra- 
tion’s policy of keeping supply lanes open 
to friendly nations and implies a warning 
that shooting orders issued in the Atlantic 
can be extended easily to the Pacific. 

Insistence upon open sea lanes is at the 
bottom of present Navy policies. This Gov- 
ernment has contracted to supply the 
armies of Russia on Europe’s eastern front 
and the forces of Britain on the west. To 
fulfill these agreements, loaded ships must 
be able to dock at Russian ports on the Pa- 
cific and British ports on the Atlantic. To 
assure safe passage, the United States 
Navy is being called into action. 

Present indications are that warships 
will be confined to patrol duties, shooting 
only when Axis submarines and raiders 
threaten shipping lanes. The presence of 
raiders, however, is to be interpreted un- 
der the President’s orders as an intent to 
attack merchant ships, and the Navy’s in- 
structions are to protect merchant craft of 
all flags. 

The Administration thus is to use the 
Navy as an international force to police the 
world’s shipping lanes. War threatens only 
if naval policemen are resisted. 
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U. S. S. KEARNY: LAUNCHED 1939, COMMISSIONED 1940, TORPEDOED 1941 
The Navy has its orders 
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INTENSE COLD 
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The weather during the next few months will change the basic strategy of 
war, will shift the increasing flow of United States war materials to Europe 
and Asia. 

IN THE AIR: Newfoundland, jump-off point for American bombers flying 
to Britain, gets more fog during the winter than any other area in the North 
Atlantic. In London, last week, Maj. Gen. George H. Brett, member of the 
United States mission to Moscow, said that the South Atlantic ferry route 
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GOOD WEATHER WILL 
AID LEND-LEASE 
SHIPPING TO RUSSIA 
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BAD WEATHER WILL 
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should be used this winter to fly planes to Great Britain, via Gibraltar, and 


to the Middle East, via Africa. Inclement weather may interfere with plans 
Soviets are supposed to have an all-weather air route across the Sibergy 

wastes. 
ON THE WATER: North Atlantic winter storms will hamper submarine and 
air attacks on lend-lease shipping, forcing attackers to strike at shipping 
— 
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GOOD WEATHER FOR 
LEND-LEASE SHIPPING 
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along the more favorable South Atlantic trade routes. Winter weather condi- 
tions in the Pacific are good for navigation and flying. U. S. stepping-stone 

ns | bases in the Pacific make bomber ferrying to the Philippines and Singapore 

the » practicable, 

ol ¥ N THE LAND: Arctic temperatures may close down the present fighting 

; front in Russia, send Nazi troops swinging southward toward the warmer and 

- richer oil lands. Favorable fighting weather in Africa, for men and machines, 
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may set the stage for Germany’s next war effort. Intense cold probably will 
block Japan’s expected Siberian thrust, but the end of the rainy season in 
Indo-China and Malaysia may set the war machine rolling southward toward 
the East Indies. 

FORECAST: Heavy snowstorms, fog-blocked air lanes, severe icing condi- 
tions, closing in from the top of the world, will force bombers, battleships 
and bayonets to more temperate theaters of war. 
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JESSE JONES, DEFENSE BANKER 


How Loan Administrator Handles a $4,500,000,000 Arms Program 


Insuring safety of U.S. funds 
in a fast-moving drive for 
weapons and vital materials 


Arms to win this war will have to flow 
from American factories. In all the world, 
after what’s happening in Russia, there is 
no other center of production that can 
match Hitler’s Europe except America. 

The factories to produce these arms and 
the raw materials to feed those factories 
must be financed by the United States 
Government. That job of financing is in 
the hands of Jesse Jones. The big ques- 
tions today are: How well is this job being 
done? What results are being shown? 

Mr. Jones has just completed deals that 
will provide this country with plant ca- 
pacity to produce 600,000,000 more pounds 
of aluminum for airplanes. That’s almost 
twice as much aluminum as the United 
States produced only two years ago. 

Right now, Mr. Jones is in the midst of 
negotiations with Eugene Grace, T. M. 
Girdler, Ernest Weir and other heads of 
steel companies that, in the end, will call 
for an increase in steel capacity of 10,000,- 
000 tons at an estimated cost of $1,250,- 
000,000. The entire British steel industry 
can produce only 14,000,000 tons a year. 

On one recent day, Jesse Jones, in co- 
operation with the British, chalked up a 
victory over Adolf Hitler and his best 
agents when Turkey agreed to sell to this 
country all of her 1942 production of 
chrome. Mr. Jones has a standing order 
placed in Latin America to buy all strate- 
gic materials produced in that area. Cop- 
per, tin, quartz and other materials are 
starting to flow in quantities. His acqui- 
sitions of rubber are so large and shipments 
so regular that it won’t be long until the 
present limits on rubber use to fill civilian 
needs probably will be raised. 

The tungsten that Mr. Jones has ac- 
quired in trades with China is flowing in 
increased amount down the Burma Road. 
A few months ago he gambled $9,250,000 
on a new process for making magnesium, 
which is an urgently neéded war material. 
That gamble has just panned out and the 
process is working. All around the world, 
ships are calling at ports to pick up car- 
goes of materials that Mr. Jones has 
bought for his rapidly expanding stock 
piles. Not one of these cargoes has yet 
been lost at sea. 

Jesse Jones is the Federal Loan Admin- 
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istrator. In that office, he has an impor- 
tant voice in the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., whose chairman is Charles B. Hen- 
derson. Mr. Jones also is chairman of the 
Metals Reserve Co., the Rubber Reserve 
Co., the Defense Plant Corp. and the De- 
fense Supplies Corp., among others. 

On the shoulders of the Federal Loan 
Administrator is falling an immense and an 
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unusual task. That task is nothing less 
than one of taking over much of the fi- 
nancing job that private industry and pri- 
vate banking performed in the last war. 

Mr. Jones had outstanding on Oct. 13 
in loans and commitments for defense 
a total of just under $4,500,000,000. A bill 
sent to the President for signature is to in- 
crease by $1,500,000,000 the lending power 
of the RFC and, through it, of other agen- 
cies directed by the Loan Administrator. 

This is big money in any kind of oper- 
ation. It includes commitments by the De- 
fense Plant Corp. for $1,750,000,000 and 
funds of $330,000,000 more that are avail- 
able but not yet committed. It includes 
$2,419,000,000 for other defense purposes. 

Of late, Mr. Jones has been under fire 
from some groups inside the Government 
because these figures are not bigger and 
are not being translated more rapidly into 
actual plant construction and actual ma- 
terials on hand. The implication is that 
Jesse Jones isn’t doing all that could be 
done to get results. 

Investigation shows a different picture. 

A careful look under the surface quickly 
reveals that an announcement by the Of- 
fice of Production Management, saying 
aluminum production is to be increased 
by 600,000,000 pounds or steel by 10,000,- 
000 tons, does not represent an accom- 
plished fact. It is littke more than a hope. 

The Federal Loan Administrator en- 
ters at that point. In the last war, private 
banking and private industry financed 
much of the industrial expansion. But 
they burned their fingers in the postwar 
slump and are not enthusiastic about re- 
peating the performance. So Jesse Jones, 
working with RFC Board Member Sam 
H. Husbands, gets the job. 

Mr. Jones refuses to believe that his 
job is to give away big chunks of the pub- 
lic’s money to private industry or to any- 
body else. That means bargaining. 

Once OPM approves a project, the Loan 
Administrator must work out a contract. 
It is only natural that the hard-bargaining 
president of a big corporation will come 
to Mr. Jones with a proposition that calls 
for the Federal Government to build the 
most modern plant in the world, which 
will revert to him—without expense—at 
the emergency’s end. But Jesse Jones 
doesn’t think that the President or Con- 
gress or the public wants him to do busi- 
ness that way. He insists on a fair deal. 

Often there is a scrambling of the plant 
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geampagrenced by the Defense Plant Corp. with 
: the plant of the private industry that will 
do the operating. Mr. Jones, here as else- 
where, insists upon a lease arrangement 
that will protect the Government interest 
after the emergency as well as during it. 
To work out intricate details of contracts 
involving millions and hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars takes time. 

For example: OPM decides that there 
shall be a 1,000,000-ton expansion in elec- 
tric furnace capacity for making steel. The 
Defense Plant Corp. is asked to finance 
this expansion. Mr. Jones then is offered 
a choice. At very great expense, he could 
build an entirely new steel plant, or, at 
much lower expense and with assurance 
of more efficient operation, he could ar- 
range to build an addition to an existing 
privately owned plant. 

But: To effect a working arrangement 
in which a Government-owned plant is to 
be constructed alongside a privately owned 
plant, to be operated by the private com- 
pany on a lease basis, is a very compli- 
cated task. The Government must be as- 
sured of protection for its investment; the 
company must be sure that it is not sad- 
dled with a plant that may cause trouble 
[ later. Much bargaining is required. 

Yet those deals have been and are be- 
mg concluded in large numbers and for 
very large sums of money. The plant con- 
struction already approved far exceeds 
that of the last war and this country is 
not yet in war. 

Basically, Jesse Jones is doing the 
world’s biggest banking job. At the same 
time he is doing the world’s biggest job of 
acquiring imported raw materials. On top 
of that he is carrying out a task of opera- 
tion that is big and growing. 

Mr. Jones is a self-made businessman 
who is a very big businessman. He insists 
upon being guided by the common sense 
and by the business principles that he 
acquired in 67 years of an eventful life. 
He has a very great pride in the closely 
knit organization he has built during the 
nine years he has spent in Washington. 
That organization, in turn, shows a loyalty 
and esprit de corps that isn’t general in 
Government service. 

Result is, when Mr. Jones comes under 
fire from outside, there is an instant response. 

To the Loan Administrator, his is not a 
job in philanthropy and is not a job of 
spending money just for the sake of spend- 
ing. In fact, the record shows that the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. during its life 
has made loans of more than $9,000,000,- 

a: 000, of which more than $6,500,000,000 has 
> een repaid. After setting aside $125,000,- 
000 to cover possible losses, Jesse Jones is 
able to report a profit to date of approxi- 
mately $225,000,000 from his agencies. 
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In the present emergency, Mr. Jones 
recognizes that all of the care that went 
into making loans in peacetime cannot now 
be exercised. Yet he is unwilling to take 
down the bars and to pour the public’s 
money indiscriminately into enterprises 
that do not stand at least a fair chance of 
being sound longer-term investments. 

Take the case of rubber. Not many 
months ago the Loan Administrator was 
under intense pressure to finance a program 
to make the United States independent of 
imported rubber. Mr. Jones wanted to be 
shown first. He agreed to finance four plants 
of modest size that could be expanded if 
necessary. Then, working with RFC Board 
Member Howard J. Klossner, he set about 
to build a rubber stock pile. Today that 
stock pile is growing at a rate that prom- 
ises soon to give this country all the rubber 
reserve it can handle without loss through 
deterioration. And the Dutch East Indies 
and the British in the Far East have been 
assured a good market for their rubber. 

Or there’s the mere matter of storage 
costs for metals and other supplies being 
imported in growing quantities. It’s told 
in the case of tin, for example, that ware- 
housemen wanted to charge Mr. Jones 60 
cents per ton per year to store his tin. 
When he ended up, Jesse Jones had storage 
space at 12 cents a ton the first year and 8 
cents the second. Later, he brought this 
charge down to 11 cents the first year and 
7 the second. 

It hasn’t been uncommon for the RFC 
to step into a financing problem when 
private investment bankers backed away. 
Often the RFC has worked out the prob- 
lem and then has sold the securities to the 
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AHEAD: 10,000,000 MORE TONS OF STEEL A YEAR 
The cost... $1,250,000,000 


same private bankers at a sizable profit. 

In a word: Mr. Jones is in the banking 
business for the Government. 

Acting as a banker, the Loan Adminis- 
trator insists upon caution. By insisting 
upon caution there is occasional delay. This 
delay, in turn, creates irritation in quarters 
where speed is placed above all else. 

The result is a flare-up of criticism that 
traces very close to the top of the Govern- 
ment. This criticism grows out of the fact 
that the actual flow of cash to carry out 
the projects that Mr. Jones has approved 
and on which he has loaned money is rela- 
tively small in monthly total. Through 
August the average cash outgo for defense 
projects was around $50,000,000. 

Jesse Jones expects that, with prelimi- 
nary work now done, the money will flow 
more freely. Whether or not it does de- 
pends not upon the banking operation, but 
upon how fast work is completed on proj- 
ects under way and how fast boats can de- 
liver the raw materials being purchased in 
all parts of the world. 

It is that Mr. Jones shares 
some of the concern in the business world 
over the cost of some of the things he is 
doing and over the problem that is going 
to arise after the war as a result of the 
huge volume of new plant that is being 
created. He has been trying to work out 
arrangements that might tend to cushion 
this shock and provide some protection for 
the public investment at the same time. 

Right now the pressure is for quick re- 
sults. Mr. Jones lets it be known that he is 
out to get them. But: At the same time he 
refuses to give up his reputation as a hard 
bargainer, 
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Food Prices Soaring 
Despite Big Supplies 


Household Budgets Hit by Domestic, British Demands and Farm Aid 


Advance of 18 per ‘cent 
in retail costs since war. 
Further rise expected 


The average American housewife is find- 
ing that the $10 she took to market last 
spring to fill her pantry shelf is not quite 
enough. To buy the same amount of food 
for her family today she needs $11.26. Be- 
fore the war, $9.50 was sufficient. 

This is the over-all picture of what war 
and defense have done to the average fam- 
ily’s grocery bill. Housewives may not be 
statistically aware of the fact that retail 
food prices have jumped 181% per cent 
since war began, but they well know that 
beef steak and prime roasts are becoming 
luxuries; that the grocer has added pen- 
nies, and often nickels, to prices of meat, 
canned goods and eggs. 

Sharpest increases have occurred since 
March. Government surveys show, for ex- 
ample, that pork chops jumped from 29.6 
cents to 41.5 cents a pound in the last six 
months. This is the national average. Ba- 
con is up from 82 cents a pound to 36.6 
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cents; round beef steak has climbed from 
38 cents to 41.5 cents. Eggs soared from 
29.4 cents a dozen in March to 46.9 cents 
in September. 

The housewife pays almost a dime, on 
the average, for a can of tomatoes that 
last spring cost only 814 cents. Canned 
peaches are up to 20.7 cents from 16.6 
cents. Ten pounds of sugar cost 60 cents, 
contrasted with 52.7 cents in March. Even 
bread has from 7.8 cents a 
pound to 8.5 cents, and flour is up more 
than a nickel to 47.5 cents for a 10-pound 
sack. The average price of milk has risen 
from 13 cents to 14.3 cents a quart, but- 
ter is up to 43.4 cents a pound and cheese 
to 32.7 cents. 

Still higher grocery bills are in prospect. 
Latest figures on wholesale food prices 
show an advance of 26.9 per cent over a 
year ago. Retail prices, on the other hand, 
are up only about 10 per cent. Indica- 
tions are, therefore, that food costs to 
housewives will continue to climb. Gov- 
ernment economists expect them to reach 
the highest level since 1930. 


advanced 


This trend continues in face of the fact 
that food is more abundant than ever. 
The Department of Agriculture reports a 
record 1941 lamb crop, a record pig crop 
for next and record outputs for 
poultry, eggs and milk. The total supply 
of dried fruits and vegetables for canning 
also is expected to increase. 


year, 


The Associated Grocery Manufacturers 
of America find supplies on hand to be 
larger than last year. The meat supply 
has increased by 21,000,000 pounds; milk, 
butter and cheese by 4,400,000,000 pounds; 
canned vegetables by 340,000,000 pounds, 
and sugar by almost 900,000 tons. 

Reasons for rising food prices and grow- 
ing supplies include: 

Increasing demand. Larger incomes and 
more jobs are prompting Americans to 
buy more food, particularly meats, milk, 
eggs and vegetables. The Department of 
Agriculture also is buying these very foods 
in quantity for war purposes. Sharp in- 
creases since March, in fact, coincide with 
the entry of Government into food markets. 

The first Lend-Lease Act provided 
$1,350,000,000 for farm and other com- 
modities and the pending bill proposes to 
add $1,875,000,000 to this sum. Next 


a 


year the Department plans to feed about 
10,000,000 British people. 

Government price supports also are re- 
flected in grocery bills. These have a two- 
fold influence in raising food costs. First, 
floors are placed under prices of surplus 
commodities, such as wheat and corn, 
through crop loans. (This tends to sta- 
bilize the cost of feeding both people and 
animals.) Then, to encourage greater pro- 
duction of meat and vegetables, Govern- 
ment buyers designedly bid up prices. 
Hogs, for example, are guaranteed to sell 
for $9 per hundred pounds. 

Food prices, however, are expected to 
stop far short of the fantastic heights 
reached in 1920, when eggs sold for 92 
cents a dozen and butter for 76 cents a 
pound. Managers of the federal farm pro- ) 
gram point out that prices are still 24 
per cent below 1929, with slight prospect _» 
of reaching that level unless general ina 
flation takes place. They contend, in fact, 
that recent increases may prove beneficial 
by resulting in increasing supplies, which 
in themselves should prevent runaway 
prices. 
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FOR LEND-LEASE GOODS 


Trade Concessions, Access to Raw Materials Among Expected Benefits 


Negotiations designed 
to secure U.S. position 
in the postwar world 


Tangible benefits are expected from this 
country’s huge lend-lease appropriations 
as a result of negotiations now under way. 
Master agreements are being discussed 
with all governments on the lend-lease 
list, and basic terms governing transfers 
to Britain already have been sent to Lon- 
don for study. 

This information was given by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan, in a letter read to 
the Senate. Details of these agreements 
will not be disclosed until negotiations are 
completed, but the Administration has 
shed some light on general terms. Repre- 
sentative Woodrum (Dem.), of Virginia, 
has told the House that definite, specific 
contracts are not being drawn, but that 
broad arrangements are being made _ to 
provide some form of repayment. 

Terms of repayment are up to the Presi- 
dent. The Lend-Lease Act authorizes him 
to make any terms he deems satisfactory 
and to arrange for repayment “in kind or 
property, or any other direct or indirect 
benefit.” Indications are that indirect ben- 
efits will loom large, although the Presi- 
dent assured Senator Vandenberg that 
avreements “provide that the country in- 
volved shall pay some portion of the cost 
of defense articles transferred.” The por- 
tion to be repaid depends in large measure 
upon the country’s ability to pay. 

The agreement proposed for Great Brit- 
ain is known to be flexible, containing no 
hard and fast formula, but this does not 
mean that lend-lease officials are giving 
away American-made war materials with 
no strings attached. A member of the Brit- 
ish House of Commons, in fact, recently 
described this country’s defense officials 
as “hard bargainers.” 

In any event, close count of every penny 
advanced is kept both by this country and 
Great Britain. A huge bookkeeping organi- 
zation is developing to keep track of every 
gun, plane, shell and pound of food trans- 
ferred. 

One definite requirement is that the 
British bear as much of the direct financial 
burden as possible. Most British holdings 
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in this country have been sold to pay for 
$3,000,000,000 in war orders, and the 
bulk of the remainder—$600,000,000—has 
been pledged as security for a $425,000,000 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. loan. 
Another definite consideration involves 
future air and naval bases that this coun- 
try might want for defense. The last ex- 
change brought the United States eight At- 
lantic bases for 50 over-age destroyers. If 
more bases are required, the Administra- 
tion is expected to place a higher value on 
them and write off a portion of lend-lease 
funds. A rupture with Japan, for example, 


might make a British-owned base in the 
Pacific extremely valuable to the U. S. 
Navy. 


A third possible repayment could be in 
the form of valuable military information 
and secret defense devices. It is generally 
presumed that this country and England 
are sharing each other’s military and naval 
secrets and it is not unlikely that the Pres- 
ident would attach important value to this 
exchange. 

Postwar tariffs and trade agreements are 
other items of value that are being ex- 


plored. The British Empire, for example, 
controls much of the world’s supply of 
rubber and nickel and U.S. negotiators 
are trying to get British assurances that 
these commodities will be sold to Ameri- 
cans at reasonable prices. Equitable shares 
in world markets for British, American 
and other producers, along the lines of the 
Roosevelt-Churchill “Atlantic charter,” are 
other benefits expected from lend-lease 
aid, although cash values would be hard 
to determine. 

Lend-lease policies, in fact, constitute 
one device to avoid headaches of the last 
war arising from cash loans. The Treas- 
ury still has Britain down for $5,650,000,- 
000 in unpaid war loans and the Adminis- 
tration has no intention of repeating this 
experience. 

Instead, the Government now is paying 
attention to less definite but equally valu- 
able commitments, such as trade conces- 
sions, access to needed raw materials, and 
international shipping agreements. 

Similar agreements have been concluded 
with Brazil, the Dominican Republic, Haiti 
and Paraguay, and are being negotiated 
with other Latin-American governments 
and with China..The Chinese are arrang- 
ing to deliver tungsten, tin, tung oil and 
other products in exchange for lend-lease 
deliveries of planes, guns and ammunition. 

Pacts with Western Hemisphere states 
are reported to allow the United States 
certain defense privileges, such as air bases, 
in exchange for loans for industrial de- 
velopment. Commercial concessions, includ- 
ing improved guarantees for invested capi- 
tal, are being arranged in exchange for 
U.S. offers to buy all critical raw materials 
that Latin America has to offer. 

The Dutch have refused lend-lease aid 
and are contracting to pay cash for mili- 
tary supplies sent to the East Indies. Im- 
portant amounts of Dutch cash come from 
sales of tin and rubber to the RFC at 
prices that assure substantial profits. U.S. 
dollar purchases from Canada, British 
Malaya and other parts of the Empire 
also give Britain funds that can be ap- 
plied to war material deliveries. 

In general, lend-lease aid is being used 
for a twofold advantage: (1) to resist 
the Nazi advance now, and (2) to secure 
this country’s position as a world power 
in any postwar adjustments. 
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F it’s a penny postcard you want 
to send to a friend in the next 
town, the railroad carries it. 


If it’s a mountain you want moved, 
the railroad moves it. 


And for the past year, the railroads 
have had mountain piled on moun- 
tain and still have kept them all 
moving. 


First, the defense program doubled 
and redoubled far beyond the 
government’s own estimates. 


Consumer buying, rising to a ten- 
year peak, meant a marked increase 
in traffic. 


ANY MOUNTAINS 
YOU WANT MOVED? 


The demand for ships brought a vast 
shift of tonnage from water to rail. 


The strike dislocated the movement 
of the vital coal traffic; thousands of 
coal cars stood idle for weeks and 
then had todo double duty tocatch up. 


All these the railroads are moving 
—without congestion or tie-ups. 


Then, on top of it all, came a bumper 
crop of grain—and all of this for 
which storage can be found, the rail- 
roads are moving. 


And the railroads are preparing to 
move still greater mountains. In the 
past two years they have put in serv- 
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ice nearly 200,000 new and rebuilt 
cars. The schedule calls for 120,000 
more in 1942 — 150,000 more in 1943, 
if the materials it takes to build them 
can be obtained. 


Railroad transportation is one prob- 
lem this country hasn’t needed to 
worry about in the present emer- 
gency. The railroads have been able to 
handle the job so well for two reasons 
—one is that they entered the emer- 
gency period at the highest state of 
efficiency in railroad history. The 
other is that they have had the 
cooperation of government depart- 
ments and shippers in making the 
most effective use of all available 
equipment. 
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_» FEVERISH DAYS FOR FDR 


Disturbing News From the North Atlantic, the Far East and Russia 
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Fulfilling our pledge of 
rnaterial aid to Russia. Need 
for more lend-lease funds 


The telephone operator in Washington 
calmly flicked the thunder of history to 
the telephone operator at Hyde Park. 
Voices surged into mouthpieces, ears 
pressed close to receivers. For Franklin 
D. Roosevelt the roar of events in the 
Atlantic, in the Pacific, in Russia, blotted 
out the quiet sweep of autumn sounds 
over the Dutchess County countryside. 

From Secretary Knox the President 
learned just three minutes after his arrival 
at Hyde Park that the destroyer Kearny 
had been torpedoed. From Secretary Hull 
came further information on the crisis in 
the Orient. From military sources came 
up-to-the-minute advices on the war in 
Russia. Little of what the President 
learned was made public. 

Press correspondents at Hyde Park 
asked Mr. Roosevelt whether he would 
describe the latest attack on an American 
warship as “another act of piracy.” Mr. 
Roosevelt said it remained for the Navy to 
establish the facts in the case. He then was 
asked whether the Kearny was “within our 
defensive zone when torpedoed.” Oh, yes— 
clearly, the President replied. 

When the U.S.S. Greer was attacked 
last month, “shoot on sight” orders were 
issued. Speaking to correspondents at 
that time, the President used the word 
“eliminate.” Last week, when he was 
asked whether similar orders had been 
issued, the President would go no further 
than to say that the Navy was operating 
cnder its regular orders. The implication 
to observers was that the word “elimi- 
nate” was still in use. 

At Hyde Park, also, reporters tried to 
vet the President to say something about 
tre crisis in U.S.-Japanese relations. Spe- 
cifically, the President was asked whether 
he hoped still to maintain the conversa- 
tons with the Japanese Government that 
had been initiated by Prince Konoye. To 
‘iis and other questions, the President 
roplied that he had no news on the inter- 
national situation. 

The day before he left Washington the 
President had canceled a meeting of the 
full Cabinet. Instead there was called into 
lengthy conference at the White House the 
inner defense council—the so-called “war 
cabinet.” Taking part were Secretary of 
State Hull, Secretary of War Stimson, 
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Secretary of the Navy Knox, Presidential 
Aide Hopkins, Chief of Naval Operations 
Stark and Chief of Staff Marshall. 

One hour and fifty minutes after the 
conference began the Army chiefs exited, 
without comment. Ten minutes later the 
Navy chiefs exited, without comment. A 
short while later Secretary Hull departed, 
his lips unsealed only to murmur, “I was 
expressly prohibited from saying anything 
about this meeting and told to leave every- 
thing to the White House.” The White 
House, however, remained silent. 

Earlier in the week the President re- 
vealed through a White House statement 
that a constant flow of war materials to 
Russia was under way. It was further dis- 
closed that “all of the munitions, including 
tanks, airplanes and trucks, promised at 





———— 


the Moscow conference for delivery in Oc- 
tober, will be sent to Russia before the end 
of the month.” The statement, coming 
when it did, apparently was designed to 
bolster Russian morale, reflected White 
House anxiety over the military situation 

The following day the President, at hi: 
first-of-the-week press conference, analyze: 
for reporters a complicated graph of lend 
lease operations. Boiled down, the figure- 
packed chart revealed that only 5 per cent 
of the original $7,000,000,000 lend-lease 
fund remained, that Administrator Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., had been ordere: 
to allocate the remainder in a hurry. The 
President’s statement apparently was de- 
signed to speed action on the second lend- 
lease appropriation. 

Throughout this conference the Presi- 
dent was in high spirits, joking with cor- 
respondents, but, when he finished what he 
wanted to say, it that no 
amount of questioning on other topics 


was obvious 


would produce comment. 

In an outer office, cooling his heels, his 
eyes scanning a newspaper, Budget Di- 
rector Smith sat and waited for the corre- 
spondents to take the President’s smiling 
hint to clear out. Out went the reporters, 
in went the budgeter with a set of mind- 
breaking figures on the Government’s 
purse. Next day Mr. Smith was back again 
with more figures for the President to study. 

Facts not figures was what the President 
probably received from his Ambassador to 
Italy, William Phillips. Diplomat that he 
is, Mr. Phillips told newsmen on leaving 
the White House: “The situation is deli- 
cate. Naturally, the less said about it, the 
better from my standpoint.” 

Facts and figures was what the President 
wanted from Judge Samuel I. Rosenman. 
In midsummer, the Judge’s assignment 
from the President was to work out a 
squabble-less defense setup. The result was 
the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board. Now the White House wants the 
Judge to do the same thing for federal 
housing activities. Less feudin’, more build- 
in’ is what the White House expects. 

Neither facts nor figures did the Presi- 
dent ask of the Supreme Court justices .. . 
just pleasant greetings. Last week, tradi- 
tion was broken, the justices were received 
informally in the executive offices. In past 
years the traditional presidential afternoon 
reception for the Chief Justice and the as- 
sociate justices had been strictly formal, 
had been held in a drawing room on the 
residential side of the White House. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
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JAPAN‘S HOUR OF DECISION 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


There comes a time in the history of nations when 
fateful decisions must be made. Japan’s hour of deci- 
sion is at hand. 

Shall Japan cast her lot with Hitler, or with the 
British and American democracies? 

The so-called Axis treaty whereby Berlin, Rome and 
Tokyo were bound together was a product of shrewd 
diplomacy at Berlin. It was never accepted whole- 
heartedly by Japan. 

It appealed to Berlin, of course, as a means of per- 
plexing the United States and possibly immobilizing 
our fleet in the Pacific or, even in the event of war, 
diverting needed shipments of war supplies from the 
Atlantic to the Far East. 

It appealed to Japan as a means of forcing the United 
States to recognize legally the Japanese encroachments 
in China and the so-called New Order in Asia. 

Thus far it has failed to accomplish any of its ob- 
jectives. Supplies are being shipped in greater quanti- 
ties than ever before to Britain by America, and the 
United States fleet has not been compelled to worry 
too much about protecting the Atlantic, which task has 
become largely a matter of air patrol and auxiliary 
craft, releasing the powerful battleships and heavy 
cruisers for action in the Pacific. 

Likewise, the Axis treaty has not scared the United 
States into making any humiliating concessions with 
respect to the Far East. On the contrary, it has only 
served to bring China and America closer together and 
it has started a flow of money and war supplies to the 
Chinese. 

There never will be any need for an American ex- 
peditionary force of any size in the Pacific. The Chinese 
can always furnish the manpower with American offi- 
cers and technicians to supervise them in the event that 
a war between Japan and the United States ranges us 
alongside of the Chinese as an active belligerent. 


MILITARY PARTY So nothing really has been gained 
IN JAPAN BLOCKED by the Japanese military party in 
MOVES FOR PEACE their pressure on the moderates 

. and the liberal elements in To- 
kyo. The attempt at peace negotiations in the last 
several weeks was a commendable one. On the part of 
the United States it represented a sincere effort to de- 
fine the divergences of view and to seek a basis for 
reconcilement of conflicting views. On the part of the 
Japanese it represented also a genuine desire to see if 


any peaceful formula could be evolved that would 
satisfy military and liberal civilian groups in Tokyo. 

Evidently the Japanese military group was adamant 
and refused to allow any compromise agreement to be 
reached. As a consequence, the cabinet resigned. There 
is a close and intimate relationship between the Nazis 
and the Japanese military leaders. Admiration for the 
brilliant tactical achievements of the German High 
Command has been characteristic of the Japanese 
military and naval chieftains for some time. The latter 
really believe Hitler will dominate the world and they 
think Japan’s destiny lies right alongside of the Nazi 
dictator. 


TOKYO LIBERALS 
SEE DANGER IN 
OPPOSING U. S. 


Long -headed businessmen and 
liberal leaders in Japan think 
otherwise. They know the value 
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of seapower and they do not se ¢ 
Hitler as yet crippling the British fleet or as likely A 


gain ascendancy in the Atlantic inasmuch as the United 
States is virtually allied with Britain. It might be 
added that the American Government will have built 
a navy in a few years which will be bigger than all the 
other fleets of the world combined. Japan cannot 
match our naval building program. 

Japan has never won a major war without the aid of 
Britain or America. In the Russo-Japanese war of 
1904, the Japanese hac material support from Ameri- 
can bankers and this meant an uninterrupted flow of 
supplies. In the World War, Japan had the British 
fleet on her side in the Pacific and there was no chance 
of an attack on her by any hostile force. America 
until recently sold Japan the munitions and weapons 
used in invading China. 

Japan has become heavily involved in the China 
“incident”. Having won the seaports, the Japanese 
must maintain a large army of occupation and keep it 
constantly supplied at heavy expense while the Chinese, 
moving back into the interior, continue to harass the 
Japanese and may even in a year or so launch a real 
counter-offensive. There are 450,000,000 Chinese and 
only 70,000,000 Japanese. 

The Japanese military party deliberately plunged 
Japan into the China mess and the economic effects 
felt in Japan are painful. Japan does not have the 
resources, financial or material, to continue a long war 
and it would be suicidal for her as a nation to tacki€ 
the United States and Russia while she has so much 
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U. S. Pat. Office 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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Economic effects of war against Britain, America and Russia would be fatal 


to Japan—Opportunity still exists for peace formula to enable major 


powers to cooperate in developing Far Eastern resources. 


unconsolidated from either a military or economic 
viewpoint in China. 

Able and sensible leaders in Tokyo have pointed out 
all these difficulties but still the recklessness of the 
military clique is evident. Last week some of the minor 
spokesmen in Tokyo issued jingoistic statements. Un- 
happily some of our veteran leaders on Capitol Hill 
indulged themselves the same way. Swashbuckling 
will not avail either side. 

The practical problem for Japan to decide is whether 
she wishes to risk her whole future on a senseless con- 
flict with America, Britain and Russia. She is not as 
well prepared as the United States in either airpower 
or seapower for the adventure and Hitler cannot be 
of much aid to her. 

The Japanese militarists may be betting on the idea 
of a Hitler victory in Europe. But even so, unless the 


ea fleet falls into Hitler’s hands, the seas will be 
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minated by a British-American naval strength which 
Japan should not tackle by herself. It will be a long 
time before Hitler can build a navy able to cope with 
the British-American combination. 

With logic pointing so strongly in the direction of a 
policy of maintaining at least for awhile the status quo 
in the Far East, why then do the newspaper headlines 
indicate that a new crisis is at hand and that war be- 
tween Japan and America is imminent? 

The truth probably is that the propagandists in 
Tokyo who are under Nazi influence are seeking to 
give the impression of a Japanese threat still in the 
hope of diverting American supplies from the Atlantic. 
Perhaps the more immediate object is to immobilize 
the Siberian army of the Russians so it cannot be 
wisely transferred to Europe to bolster the new front 
to be established east of the Ural mountains for pro- 
longed resistance to Hitler. 


ONLY AN ATTACK 
SHOULD IMPEL US 
TO HOSTILE ACTS 


In any event, it becomes the duty 
of thoughtful Americans to ex- 
amine the whole situation with 
a practical point of view. We 
have no good reason to fight Japan except in the event 
of an attack. We have been and still are friendly to 
the Japanese people. Our regard for them has been 
manifested on more than one occasion. We like the 


a Chinese but we have no hate in our hearts for the 


panese and rather admire their business acumen 
and simple customs. 


If there is ever a war between America and Japan it 
will be due to the initiative of the military elements in 
Tokyo who may brush the moderates aside and gam- 
ble desperately on the outcome. 

Should Japan attempt to blockade our commerce to 
and from the Dutch East Indies, where valuable rub- 
ber needed by us for our motorized armies is grown, 
and should the Japanese attempt to interfere with 
any military shipments we may send via Siberia to 
help Russia, there may be an outbreak of hostilities. 


JAPANESE FACE 
CHOICE OF AMITY 
OR STARVATION 


Japan has been told in unequivo- 
cal manner that the policy of the 
United States in the Pacific is ex- 
actly the same as in the Atlantic. 
We mean to preserve the freedom of the seas and we 
intend to fire on any hostile ships or planes which inter- 
fere with that mission. 

Japan thus far has interposed no obstacle in the 
path of our commerce. From a military and naval and 
aerial viewpoint, the British army and navy base at 
Singapore and the American base at Manila, together 
with large units of British and American naval vessels 
in Far Eastern areas can be expected to take care of 
the meagre Japanese air force and render its fleet 
stagnant in home waters. 

But there is a far more potent weapon. It is the 
economic blockade. The British and American fleets 
can make it effective and this means cutting off sup- 
plies to Japan from North and South America and 
from anywhere in the Dutch East Indies. It means 
blockade of Chinese ports held by the Japanese. 
Japan has no oil production to speak of and depends 
on the outside world not only for fuel for her navy 
and air force but for other raw materials. The mere 
recitation of the difficulties reveals the dangers to 
Japan of provoking a war with America. 

The alternative for Japan is to continue to seek 
a peaceful formula. Economic partnership between 
America and Japan and China in developing Far 
Eastern resources is desirable. We have the capital 
and the will to do it. Japan can gain far less by war 
than by letting the Axis pact die a slow death and 
stopping her Nazi-inspired sniping on American policy. 
Trade with Japan could then be resumed. This is the 
decision which most Americans pray that Japan will 
make not only for her own sake but for the future 
peace of the world. 
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Mass production of the cargo ships needed to carry 
lend-lease aid to the four corners of the earth is now 
hitting full stride. As the Pictogram shows, tonnage of 
the American merchant marine will be more than trebled 
by the end of 1943. 

Round-the-clock shifts in the 82 major shipyards in 
this country are producing nearly 3 ships a week. Be- 
ginning next January, the rate is expected to go up to 7 
a week. By the middle of 1942, launchings will reach 
14 a week—a ship every 12 hours. 

Delivery schedules of the U.S 
‘ead like this: 1941—1,143,073 tons; 1942—6,390,149 tons; 
(943—6,552,871 tons. Production in the comparable 
World War period was less than one-third as great. 

Fulfillment of these schedules will mean that the 
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. Maritime Commission. 


present American merchant marine, depleted by trans- 
fers of vessels to Britain and to our own armed forces, 
will be increased to approximately 2,200 ships by Christ- 
mas, 1943. Its total tonnage will then be 18,157,000 tons. 

British contracts bring to 14,339,000 tons the grand 
total to be turned out in U.S. shipyards during the three- 
year period starting in 1941. In the opinion of Admiral 
Emory 8. Land, chairman of the Maritime Commission, 
this represents “the reasonable maximum number of ships 
that could be built and delivered and put in operation 
before the end of the calendar year 1943.” 

Back of this all-out shipbuilding effort are mounting 
defense requirements for cargo space. Approximately 
4,000,000 tons already have been turned over to the 
British for operations in the Red Sea, on North Atlantic 
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routes, and in the tanker shuttle service between Gulf 
ports and Iceland. Aid to China is estimated to require 
450,000 tons of shipping in the fiscal year 1942, ending 
next June 30. And during the same period, the United 
States itself must be supplied from overseas ports with 
34,000,000 tons of civilian and military goods—roughly 
five times as much as was carried in U.S. ships in 1939. 

Demands on shipping to carry aid for Russia, and the 
negative factor of shipping losses due to enemy action, 
complete the picture of tonnage requirements in the peri- 
od ahead. Already Axis submarines have sunk 3,489,100 


' * oom of British, Allied and neutral shipping this year— 
- i 


ore than the combined production of Britain and Amer- 
ica for the entire year. 
Spurred by these losses, Congress has authorized three 
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new major ship construction programs since last Febru- 
ary. These are superimposed on the original long-range 
building project started in 1938 by the Maritime Com- 
mission. Here’s how the main programs look today: 

1. Accelerated long-range program for 500 standard- 
type vessels: 112 have been delivered; 306 are under con- 
struction; contracts for remainder are being negotiated. 

2. Emergency ship program for 200 “ugly duckling” 
cargo vessels: 20 to be delivered in 1941; most of the 
remainder to be delivered in 1942. 

3. Defense aid program for 227 “ugly ducklings,” stand- 
ard cargo vessels and tankers: about half of these ships to 
be delivered in 1942; remainder scheduled for 1943. 

4. Program for 541 cargo vessels and tankers authorized 
last August: bulk of these ships will be constructed in 1943. 
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Should a Government-Supervised Vote of Employes xix 
Be Required Before Strike in Any Defense Plant? 


George F. Rand 


Buffalo, N.Y.; President, Marine Trust Co. 
of Buffalo; Director, American Steamship 
Co., Remington Rand, Inc., Marine Midland 
Corp., Buffalo Insurance Co. and Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad Co., 


answers: 

In the interests of defense, I feel that 
the Government should permit strikes in 
defense industries only after a majority of 
the workers in the plant vote to strike in a 
Government-supervised election. 

I feel that some means should be found 
to prevent even this kind of strike. Nation- 
al defense is so vital at this time that cer- 
tainly some way should be worked out by 
which practically all strikes in defense in- 
dustries are eliminated for the duration. 
Labor should co-operate and the Govern- 
ment should insist upon it, and, of course, 
so should the employer. 


Boris Shishkin 


Washington, D.C.; 
Federation of Labor, 
answers: 

Important defense strikes all stem from 
deep-rooted causes. Government-super- 
vised elections will neither redress the in- 
justices nor resolve the conflicts which 
bring them about and will contribute 
nothing to the settlement of these dis- 
putes. Extension of mediation and concili- 
ation machinery is the solution. 

The American Federation of Labor re- 
quires three-fourths majority vote by se- 
cret ballot before any strike can be called. 

The Government’s taking over of trade- 
union functions is a step toward fascism. 
The Canadian methods merely increased 
the number of outlaw strikes, but failed 
in their purpose of improving the strike 
situation. 


Economist, American 


Rep. Francis Case 


(Rep.), S.D.; Member, House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on War Department, 
answers: 

I go farther, perhaps, than the remedy 
suggested in your question. I do not think 
the closed shop should be permitted in de- 
fense industries in a time of declared na- 
tional emergency. 

If Government declares an emergency 
that drafts some men away from their 
homes, families and careers to work at $21 
a month handling a gun and possibly fac- 
ing bullets, the same Government should 
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Strikes in key industries continue 
to interfere with defense produc- 
tion, drawing more and more at- 
tention to proposals for reducing 
the stoppages. One such plan, in 
use in Canada and suggested be- 
fore the United States Senate, pro- 
hibits strikes except after a vote of 
employes in a Government-super- 
vised election. To obtain a cross 
section of authoritative opinion, 
The United States News sent fo 





leaders in labor, industry and Con- 
gress and to others interested this 
question: 


Should the Government permit 
strikes in defense industries 
only after a majority of the 
workers in the plant vote to 
strike in a Government-super- 
vised election? 


Answers are presented here. More 
will appear in the next issue. 





protect the right of other men who want 
to work to provide the other man with his 
gun. Picketed strikes in defense industries 
during a national emergency are sabotage. 
Why permit them at all? 

Moreover, since the Walsh-Healey Act 
insures that workers on defense contracts 
will get prevailing wages, at least, and 
other laws fix maximum working hours, 
defense strikes should not be permitted 
until a properly constituted adjustment 
board has had a chance to make a finding 
on any wage or working dispute that 
arises. After that, if anyone does not want 
to work under conditions found to be fair, 
those who want to quit should be permit- 
ted to quit, but they should not be per- 





—Harris & Ewing : 


REPRESENTATIVE CASE 


mitted, either by force or intimidation, to 
prevent others from working. 


Charles R. Hook 


Middletown, Ohio; President, American 
Rolling Mill Co.; President, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, 1938, 


answers: 

Vast majority of industrial manage- 
ments and employes consider maximum 
defense production America’s strongest 
safeguard. In the public interest, strikes 
in defense industries should be permitted 
only after Government conciliation and 
mediation agencies have failed to bring 
about a peaceful settlement and a Gov- 
ernment-supervised election has been held 
showing majority of employes want to 
strike. 

The international emergency is far too 
grave to permit any small group to use the 
defense program to further its own selfish 
interests. We had better get together in a 
spirit of sincere co-operation, and in good 
faith attempt to settle disputes leading to 
production stoppages now, or we may not 
be “permitted” to disagree later on. 


Rep. Mary T. Norton 


(Dem.), N.J.; Chairman, House Committee 
on Labor, 
answers: 

Your question involves two very funda- 
mental rights guaranteed to labor under 
our system of government. The first is the 
right of employes to bargain collectively 
and the second is the right of employes ry 
quit work collectively or strike. 

These rights are as fundamental, and, 
experience has proved, as necessary as the 
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other guarantees of freedom. It would seem 
as unwise to qualify this right to a minor- 
ity as it would be to qualify their exercise 
of freedom of speech or religion or any 
other freedom. It is too fundamental. 
The wisdom or unwisdom of men, their 





2 ejustification or lack of it in exercising a 
eB. cclom, cannot determine whether the ex- 


ercise or the right itself should be limited. 
The question goes to the right itself. 
I do not believe that in periods of emer- 
gency efforts should be made to limit the 
| exercise of this or any other right, but ev- 
| ery effort should be bent toward peaceful 
\ adjustment of disputes and every means 
available for the resolution of differences 
should be exhausted before the right to 
strike is exercised. 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas 


(Dem.), Utah; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor; Member, Senate 
Committees on Military Affairs and Post 
Offices and Post Roads; Vice President, 
American Political Science Association and 
American Society of International Law, 


answers: 

The, strike is a workingman’s medium, 
and often his only one, of overcoming an 
injustice. The real problem is to find a 
practical substitute for the strike. 

Prohibiting the strike by limitation does 
not furnish the substitute. We merely con- 
fuse the issue by assuming that the evil 
is in the strike and not in the cause which 
produces the strike. 

If we probihit strikes by limiting their 





= are we not, to the extent we limit 
them, inviting the advantage-taker to ex- 
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tend his injustices? 


John L. Schmeller 


Cleveland, Ohio; Executive Vice President, 
National Bronze and Aluminum Foundry 
Co., 


answers: 

The question of uncurbed labor disturb- 
ances country-wide is fast approaching a 
national issue. If our national defense pro- 
gram is the test for the maintenance or 
survival of our national democratic exist- 
ence, then, by vital necessity, any and all 
interfering influences, without any exclu- 
sions, should be dealt with as a menace to 
the well-being of our nation as a whole. 

My only personal thought as a construc- 
tive measure is a better equalization of 
our present national labor law, which, un- 
wittingly, has become a deceptive foot- 
ball, being played only in one direction. 


Richard J. Gray 


Washington, D.C.; Acting President, Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor, 





answers: 

yI am a firm believer in the settlement 
of any labor dispute in an orderly manner 
without stoppage of work. However, this is 
a two-sided question that you have pro- 
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eres big-car 


distinction and small-car 
operating economy 





Studebaker Crplacander 


yo don’t have to give up the 
satisfaction and prestige of 
driving a big, impressive car, 
merely because you feel you must 
cut down your motoring ex- 
penses. 

You can easily settle that prob- 
lem, for years to come, with this 
distinctively flight-streamed, 
finely finished, roomy, new 1942 
Skyway Style Studebaker Com- 
mander. 

Priced attractively low 
This moderately priced car 
with the “big money” look saves 
gas sensationally, because it isn’t 
handicapped with the gas-con- 
suming excess bulk that limits 





the economy of other cars its 
size. 
Many choices of color 


You have your choice of a grand 
variety of two-tone and single 
tone exterior finishes and har- 
monizing interior upholsteries. 

And thanks to Studebaker re- 
sourcefulness and research, this 
finest Commander in Studebaker 
history is solid and sound with 
the best of materials and crafts- 
manship. 

See your local Studebaker 
dealer and drive it 10 convincing 
miles. If you wish, you may use 
your present car as part pay- 
ment. C.1.T. terms. 












A hostlof things are made of wood... Everyday... and 
like these when there is a threatened shortage 
of prqctically all basic materials except wood, this fact 


acsumes a new importance. 

f 

/ ; , 
In normal times wood in some form is used to produce 
ov¢r 4,500 industrial items ... In the present emergency, 
s list is being increased, for wood is the ideal ‘‘substi- 


te” for many critical list materials. 







Dealing in the most abundant, least costly, and most in- 
expensively processed of all raw materials, the forest 
industries have multiplied many times within the last few 
years their facilities for the production of fabricated, ready- 
to-use building parts. They can do 
the same sort of a job for most 
industrial products. 


If you are having trouble with raw 
material supplies, consider wood— 
and write for suggestions. 































pounded, and I could not make a direct 
answer without qualifying it. 

If, in the awarding of contracts, the la- 
bor record of a competitive bidder is given 
the same consideration as financial back- 
ground and experience are given, the inter- 3 
ruptions of production due to strikes would 4 
be reduced to a minimum. If labor is to Rem® 
saddled with complicated Government ma- ~ 
chinery when taking a vote on whether 
or not a strike is to be called on any 
project, many times the cause for the strike 
would have disappeared, due to the time 
element, and the workers would have many 
injustices imposed upon them. 





Senator Butler 


(Rep.), Neb.; Member, Senate Committees 
on Education and Labor, Post Offices and 
Post Roads, and Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 


answers: 


Answering briefly, I shall quote from 
some communications that have just 
reached my desk. The writers of the letters 
from which the quotations are taken are 
prominent citizens of Nebraska known to 
me personally. 

From a father with a son in the service: 
“TI am a firm believer in collective bargain- 
ing as I belong to an organization myself, 
but I am firmly convinced that the ma- 
jority of the present strikes are called by 
the radical leaders in the union and that 
some curb should be placed on them, espe- : 
cially in the defense industries.” 


From a leading citizen who asks a curb + 
be placed against strikes, and who says rem 
thinks labor isn’t doing its full part in the 
preparedness program: “As a member of 
the County Selective Service Board, 
where I have served almost a year without 
pay, I have had an opportunity to learn 
the reaction of some of the boys we have 
inducted into the Army. Many of them 
feel that if they are forced to accept small 
wages for service in the Army, other ex- 
empted workers in defense factories who 
are receiving high wages SHOULD STAY 
ON THE JOB.” 

My personal answer is YES. 











Murray D. Van Wagoner 
Lansing, Mich.; Governor of Michigan, 
answers: 
The proposal won’t work as a compul- 
sory plan. The goal of avoiding strikes in 
defense industries is certainly desirable, ; 
but the method proposed is open to serious 
abuse. If unions agree to their own strike- 
poll rules, majority approval of those vot- 
ing is binding even if a large per cent fail 
through negligence to vote. The right to 
strike is the right of free men to quit work 
if dissatisfied. To pass a law forcing men 
to vote on whether they can exercise a 
fundamental liberty is un-American. Goypg 
ernment has the right in emergency to 
draft both labor and management, but 
faces trouble if only one side is regulated. 


(by telegraph) 
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Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Vrend of Armericam Business 
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The business outlook..... 

If Russia is defeated: Demands for armament production in U. S. will be 
greater than ever; will become insistent to bolster Britain and China. 

If war with Japan breaks out: Industry will be under intense pressure to 
turn out war goods; will be faced with staggering demands for such goods. 

If naval fighting steps up in the Atlantic: There will be the same sort of 
rising demand, the same pressure to get production to undreamed-of totals. 

Price breaks in commodity markets on recent days reflect (1) fear and un- 
certainty; (2) the belief that surplus commodities, like wheat, may be over- 
priced; may have been pushed up more as a result of speculation than real demand. 

Over-all, the picture still is one of rising demands and rising prices. 














The crackdown period, the period of large-scale Government direction of 
industry's policy, is at hand; is going to develop rapidly from now on. 

Denial of material to a manufacturer on the ground that he bootlegged alu- 
minum is only the first enforcement case. There will soon be many others. 

Businessmen must understand what is happening; must know what's planned. 
i The one man with the answers is Donald Nelson, director of SPAB. Following are 
8 questions just asked of Mr. Nelson by Senators, and his replies. 

Concerning available raw material supplies..... 

Q. OPM once told us there was plenty of everything. Is there? A. For 1942 
the situation in copper looks very bad. It will carry into 1943. We have to 
forbid copper for many uses. Steel will be short at least 5,000,000 tons. 

Q. Is steel going mostly into construction or into production? A. We ex- 
pect in 1942 to use 35,000,000 tons of steel in straight production. 

Q. Are inventories to be requisitioned? A. We are setting up that proce- 
dure right now. Executive orders are being drawn. We know where excessive in- 
ventories are. We will try to buy at a fair price and, if we cannot, we will 
requisition the material and see that it is distributed equitably. 




















Concerning allocations as opposed to use of priorities..... 
Q. Where there's a tight situation, as in copper, will priorities work? 
A. My opinion is that when a material gets as short as copper, no priorities 
system will work. It then has to be straight allocation, both at the top and 
bottom. 
Q. Where does the trouble lie? A. One man knows which form to send in and 
; gets the material, the other man doesn't know the form and doesn't get material. 
I feel the way to deal with the problem is to work with the industry as a whole, 
working out a way by which a manufacturer gets some percentage of 1940 takings. 
Q. How would this work in the farm implement industry? A. We are working 
with the industry to get an actual mechanical method to allot materials for def- 
inite uses. Certain things must be expanded, others contracted. 
Q. For example? A. We will have to increase the number of milking machines, 
whereas, with a thing like windmills, we can get along with about 60 per cent of 
ee, 1940. Q. And lightning rods? A. They can be forbidden. But there must be cer- 














(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


tainty. It's the uncertainty that makes the manufacturer very nervous. 





What Mr. Nelson has to say about automobiles..... 

Q. Are you doing anything about metal on automobiles? A. Yes sir, we are. 

Q. If we can't build houses, we certainly ought not to be able to build 
automobiles. <A. Auto output is being curtailed about 50 per cent. An order is 
going through the mill covering what is called bright work on cars. We want to 
give the industry time to change over. 








On the subject of construction, Mr. Nelson had this to say..... 

Q. Ordinary small homes still can be built because there's not much in them 
but wood and plaster? A. That's right, things not under priority. 

Q. Contractors would just have to find substitutes for a few faucets and 
steel pipes? A. He can't use copper pipe in it. Steel won't be so short that 
there won't be steel pipe enough to build the average necessary small homes. 

We don't want to chew up necessary critical materials in big homes. 

Q. What about other materials? A. He can use other things than copper for 
downspouts and flashings. He will get nails. Nails were short. We are divert- 
ing more and more steel to nails to be distributed through regular channels. 











When it comes to enforcement..... 

Q. What do you know about bootlegging of Scarce materials? A. Bootlegging 
is going on. Our job is to see that orders are complied with. 

Q. If there is bootlegging it destroys confidence of honest businessmen. 
A. If an order goes out and 90 per cent comply with it, then I think the other 
10 per cent should be made to comply. We are actively at work in that field. 
We are using the Wage and Hour investigating force. We are working with Federal 
Trade Commission. Our determination is to see that orders are enforced. 

On this point: Mr. Nelson explained to newSpapermen that two powers are 
available to him to bring about enforcement. They are..... 

1. The power to shut off materials to the violator and thereby either force 
him from business or restrict his activity to any desired degree, or, 

2. The power to institute criminal proceedings for answering falsely to a 
Government question. This is punishable by fine or imprisonment. 

















Concerning over-all power of the Supply Priorities & Allocations Board.eceee 

Q. You can call in Cabinet officers and anybody else? A. Well, the Vice 
President is chairman of the Board. 

Q. A businessman looking for strategic materials would go where? A. He 
would go to the particular commodity section of OPM, or, if interested in oil, 
would go to the office of Mr. Ickes. 

Q. He would go there for priorities on steel or anything else? A. That is 
right, but the final authority for passing on priorities is in SPAB. 

Q. There is no way to go over their heads? A. Only to the President, and I 
haven't seen that done yet. 








Most important for business is the Nelson admission that priorities are not 
the answer to the problem of distributing defense materials. 

Instead: Government is moving definitely into rationing. With rationing, 
the Government decides who gets what material and how much. Then: It goes fur- 
ther than that to say who can receive the product and in what amount. 

Plans are taking shape for Government to decide which individuals may buy 
the relatively few new autos that will be produced in the future. That's just 
one example. Soon there will be a blueprint for operation of much of industry. 
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INDUSTRIAL AMERICA is responding mag- 
nificently to our National Defense Program. 


AT THE RISK of being accused of self-seeking, 
we bring to your attention a matter of national 
importance in connection with the freight 
shipment situation. Despite the splendid job 
the railroads are iie~ealinn more 
freight, with fewer cars, than in previous peak 
years—the possibility of a serious freight 
congestion exists. 

TO REMEDY THIS, it has been proposed that 
300,000 freight cars be immediately built. 


BUT YEARS WILL be required before 300,000 
new freight cars can be built and before the 
new locomotives to haul them can also be 
built. Not to say anything about the required 
hundreds of thousands of tons of steel now 
so necessary for defense production. 

FURTHERMORE 300,000 new, but obsolete 
freight cars traveling at present day slow 
speeds would only add to the congestion. 


THE SOLUTION LIES IN THE ADOPTION of 
“one-speed” railroading, with freight trains 
traveling at passenger train speed through- 
out the nation. 


THEN WE COULD DO, with less of our present 
equipment, a better job than is now being 
done by the whole of it. And with freight 
trains going at passenger train speed, the 
threatened bottleneck in American shipping 
could not happen. 


LET US SIMPLY ADAPT to freight cars the 
same engineering principle that has made 
possible our new streamliners and our new- 
est type and modernized high speed loco- 
motives—the adoption of Roller Bearings. 


HIGHER SPEEDS AND HEAVIER LOADS are 
not possible with plain friction bearings 
used on railway freight cars. 


THERE ISN’T A SINGLE modern motor truck, 
trailer or passenger bus on the highways of 
America that isn’t anti-friction bearing 
equipped. Imagine then, this highly impor- 
tant arm of American transportation rolling 
on plain friction bearings. 





ALREADY ROLLER BEARINGS for railway use’ 


have demonstrated their ability in millions of 
miles of service to do all of these things: 
(1) Make high speeds possible from an en- 
gineering and economical standpoint. (2) 
Reduce starting resistance of individual cars 
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88 per cent. (3) Reduce maintenance costs. 
(4) Increase life of equipment. (5) Eliminate 
hot-box delays. (6) Improve fuel economy. 
(7) Increase hauling capacity. (8) Make pos- 
sible fast, on-time schedules. (9) Reduce 
claims for damage to lading. (10) Greatly 
reduce in-shop-for-repair time. (11) Starting 
and running resistance being less, Roller 
Bearing equipped freight cars will need 
fewer expensive locomotives to pull the same 
number of cars. 

IF THERE WAS EVER A TIME when higher 
speed was called for in railroad freight trains 
that time is now! And there is urgent need to 
attain that speed without delay! 

CONVERSION OF PRESENT EQUIPMENT to 
Roller Bearings can be accomplished without 
costly lay-ups occasioned by taking equip- 
ment out of service. All that is necessary is to 
slip out old friction bearing trucks and re- 
place with Roller Bearing trucks as fast as 
these can be made ready. 

IF IT IS DECIDED additional freight cars are 
also required, these, too, should be equipped 
with Roller Bearings. Then American rail- 
roads will not have bought a lot of out-of-date, 
out-moded, obsolete equipment. 


ROLLER BEARINGS HAVE enormously in- 
creased the availability of locomotives. Think 
what can be done with freight cars when their 
speed matches that of high speed locomotives. 

ROLLER BEARINGS HAVE BEEN PROVED 
for rolling stock beyond any question by 
years of use on locomotives—on tenders—on 
sleeping cars—on streamliners. The impor- 
tant thing is the safety and economy of the 
higher speeds attained with Roller Bearings. 

“ONE-SPEED” RAILROADING is _ practical, 
from every standpoint. Now is the time to do 
away with obsolete equipment in railroading, 
as in every other phase of National Defense. 

WE HAVE WITNESSED the part speed plays in 
the modern “blitzkrieg.” Let us apply similar 
speed to railway freight. 

NO GREATER CONTRIBUTION to National 
Defense can be made by American railroads 
than to adopt “one-speed”’ railroading—thus 
bringing utmost efficiency to our shipping 
problems and eliminating the congestion and 
delays that result from slow-moving freight. 

ALL OF WHICH is submitted for your earnest 
consideration. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 





CANTON, OHIO 
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SPAB’S RESTRICTION ON BUILDING 


Majority of press approve, 
but many feel curtailment 
order is too sweeping 


The Government order barring construc- 
tion of buildings which are not essential 
to defense or public health is fully ap- 
proved by a slight majority of the com- 
menting press. While many of the minority 
regard some form of curtailment as neces- 
sary, objections are raised that the order 
of the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board will have too heavy an impact on 
the building industry and it is argued that 
some less drastic action might have been 
taken. 

“A final question must be raised,” de- 
clares the New York Times (Ind. Dem.) , 
“concerning whether the chief object sought 
by the SPAB order could not be achieved 
with less disturbance to the national econ- 
omy by attacking the problem from the 
other end. 

“The civilian demand for housing is 
increasing mainly because the arma- 
ment boom has put more purchasing power 
in the hands of many people. While some 
direct control of new housing may be nec- 
essary, the new decision can only increase 
the distortions in our economy.” ‘ 

“Indications are,” according to the Balti- 
more (Md.) Sun (Ind. Dem.), “that the 
first concern underlying the new order is 
the conservation of steel, copper, brass, 
bronze and aluminum. At a time when de- 
fense industries are faced with a steel short- 
age, building construction cannot go on as 
usual.” 

“We are not attempting to dispute,” 
contends the McKeesport (Pa.) Daily 
News (Ind.) , “the declaration of the SPAB 
that materials used in new home construc- 
tion are short and must be conserved for 
defense needs. 

“This may be all true. But we do 
dispute the wisdom of penalizing a great 
section of Americans on the false assump- 
tion that the preservation of this nation lies 
in the hands of some hypothetical class of 
‘defense workers’ alone.” 

“Gradually,” says the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times (Ind.), “the Government has taken 
over control of all materials. necessary to 
the defense effort. The public, intent on 
preserving its dearly bought liberty, makes 
no protest. Indeed, its full co-operation 
may be expected, even though grave in- 
convenience will result.” 

“Here is the Government.” comments 
the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), 
“laying upon taxpayers the heaviest bur- 
den they have ever had to bear. And here 
are Government employees, the ones who 
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compose the permanent staffs of the NYA 
and the CCC, striving to keep these organ- 
izations large and have them spend more 
money than they normally would. Must 
we then crack down nonessential building, 
while suffering such bureaus as these, cre- 
ated to deal with an unemployment emer- 
gency now largely nonexistent, to continue 
their competition for men and money with 
the defense program?” 

“The Government,” maintains the Co- 
lumbus (Ohio) Citizen (Ind.), “ought to 
clear up the mess in its own defense hous- 
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REWRITING A PROUD SLOGAN 


ing program. Men involved have been in 
a feud for months, each blaming the other 
for a tangle which a Senate investigating 
committee has been trying to unsnarl. 
There is plenty of evidence that costly 
housing is being provided in places where 
it isn’t needed; that housing is not being 
provided in other places where it is need- 
ed, and that money and strategic materials 
are being wasted. That is a situation intol- 
erable in a country whose defense program 
requires drastic restrictions on public and 
private construction.” 


Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 
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Argentine Trade 
Pact Appraised 
By Editors 


Signing of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Ar- 
gentina is hailed with approval by an 
overwhelming majority of the comment- 
ine editors. They contend that the treaty 
will prove commercially profitable for both 
principals, in addition to implementing 
our Good Neighbor policy. Some editors, 
however, emphasize that Western meat 
producers will object strenuously to re- 
laxation of tariff restrictions on Argentine 
canned beef. 

Expressing the views of the majority, 
the New York Times (Ind. Dem.) de- 
clares: “Conclusion of a trade treaty with 
Argentina would be a fortunate develop- 
ment at any time. It is especially welcome 
just now when good relations among the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere are 
so important to defense. The prospect of 
improved trade with the United States 
should help to reinforce Argeniina’s efforts 
to combat Nazi penetration. The new 
reaty ought to lay the basis for a lasting 
improvement in trade between two Ameri- 
can neighbors.” 

“Improved trade relations,” adds the 
Altoona (Pa.) Mirror (Ind.), “is the ob- 


Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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Duffy in Baltimore Sun 





ject of the treaty, twelfth of its kind with 
American republics. Such agreements do 
more to promote the Good Neighbor pol- 
icy than a world of words.” 

“It is upon the sections lowering the 
tariff on canned meat from the Argentine 
that our Western Senators may wish to 
ride herd for the opposition,” warns the 
Richmond (Va.) Times Dispatch (Dem.). 
“Duty on canned meat products is reduced 
from 6 cents a pound to 3 cents on pickled 
or cured beef, and veal. This means that 
we will buy much more canned meat from 
Argentina at a time when a deficiency ex- 
ists in our meat diet and prices are rela- 
tively high.” 

“For years we have courted Argentina’s 
political friendship with one hand,” ob- 
serves the Washington (D.C.) Evening 
Star (Ind.), “while with the other hand 
we pushed her away economically. Now 
we have moved to end this anomaly. Di- 
rectly benefiting the United States are Ar- 
gentine tariff concessions on imports of 
such United States goods as fresh fruits, 
tobacco, automobiles and certain types of 
machinery. Perhaps of greater value is the 
fact that, by being able to sell more of her 
goods here, Argentina will have more 
money with which to buy our products.” 

In the opinion of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant (Rep.), signing of the treaty 
“brings to a successful end an important 
attempt both to establish a firm basis for 
economic dealings between the United 
States and Argentina, and also to per- 


suade the people of Argentina that this 
country has no imperialistic designs on 
Latin America.” 

Describing agricultural representatives 
in the capital as “men-of-the-world lobby- 
ists who really represent the great meat 
packing houses and huge ‘-business-owned 


farms of the West,” the Morgantown 
(W.Va.) Dominion-News (Dem.), de- 
clares: “Now this pact is signed, we 


thought there would be a_ repercussion. 
And, sure enough, no sooner had the story 
broken than a statement was made by one 
of these sleek ‘farmers’ charging the agree- 
ment with being the greatest ‘betrayal’ 
ever known in ‘farm’ history.” 

The Dominion-News concludes: “A con- 
crete step, you see, was made toward actu- 
ally realizing good neighborliness and the 
‘farmers’ of the city shout ‘Betrayal.’ ” 

“Some U.S. interests, notably the cat- 
tle raisers, already are denouncing the 
treaty,” points out the Youngstown (O.) 
Daily Vindicator, (Ind. Dem.) , “although 
there is a shortage of beef, casein and simi- 
lar products here, it is folly to let the 
shortage continue and cause high prices 
when a cheap supply can be obtained from 
the Argentine. If anything is lost by the 
cattle raisers, it is gained by the manufac- 
turers, and for the population as a whole 
a freer exchange of goods will mean a 
higher standard of living. This is the sort 
of system that must be established after 
the war, ending the nationalistic economic 
warfare which breeds military war.” 


Coffman in Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 








Controls for Construction: 
What They Mean to Industry 


Shift to Essential Projects Presages Hardship for Many Communities 


High-cost homes, roads, 
public works, utilities 
as the chief sufferers 


The construction business, like the au- 
tomobile industry, is being converted from 
butter to guns. Heretofore, building has 
been booming in a feverish attempt to pro- 
vide both butter and guns—a $50,000 
mansion for a leisurely suburban dweller 
and a $5,000 shelter for a munitions fac- 
tory worker. Now the industry is being 
told to concentrate on the essentials, to 
forget the mansions and go into houses 
for defense workers, drop new gadget fac- 
tories in favor of those that can turn 
out arms. 

This means some of the spurt will be 
taken out of the industry. The Office of 
Production Management estimates a 25 
per cent cut in construction—from the ex- 
traordinarily high total of $11,200,000,000 
this year to $8,500,000,000 in 1942. By or- 
dinary standards, that estimate still points 
to busy times for builders, but an increas- 
ing share of the activity will be related di- 
rectly to defense needs. 

To obtain preference on “critical” ma- 
terials such as steel, copper and brass, a 
builder must convince OPM his project is 
essential to defense or the “health and 





safety” of the public. These prerequisites 
open wide latitude for continuance of con- 
struction in residential, industrial, public 
utility and other fields. The main effect of 
the ban on nondefense building is to shift 
activity into areas where shipbuilding, air- 
craft, munitions and other defense plants 
are centered. 

Moreover, a person or corporation plan- 
ning a home, office building, factory or 
store can go ahead with the plans if ma- 
terials can be acquired without a priority 
rating from the Government. This means 
materials under priority control must be 
obtained from stock piles in hands of con- 
tractors or suppliers—provided the hold- 
ers will sell. Supply houses can replenish 
these stocks only when they comply with 
priority rules. In other words, they must 
sell to builders with preference ratings in 
order to get materials from the wholesaler 
or manufacturer as stocks are depleted. 

The best way to sidestep priority con- 
trol is to find substitutes for the scarce 
metals. Wood, stone, glass, cement are rel- 
atively abundant. OPM would like to see 
builders surmount the metal problem this 
way. 

Incompleted structures rate high for 
preference on materials, even though many 
don’t qualify strictly as defense projects. 
In fact, OPM officials expect the priority 


curb on new nondefense construction to 
speed completion of building already 
started, since there have been many com- 
plaints of delay in delivery of materials. 
Likewise due for high priority ratings are 
maintenance, repair and remodeling of old 
buildings. 

Homes: OPM is granting priority for 
construction of 300,000 dwelling units in 
defense areas. These areas, numbering 
nearly 300, are specifically designated by 
the Government. They include shipbuild- 
ing centers such as Philadelphia-Camden- 
Chester, aircraft centers such as Los An- 
geles and San Diego, munitions centers 
such as the Childersburg-Sylcauga-Talla- 
dega area in Alabama. Industrial centers 
such as Pittsburgh, Detroit and Chicago 
rate as defense areas because they are 
shifting more and more into armament 
work. 


Under preference for dwellings in de 
fense areas, residential building on the 


whole is expected to continue to boom for 
many months. But the character of home 
building is changing. Even in defense 
areas, houses eligible for preference on 
critical materials are limited to a cost of 
$6,000 and a monthly rental of $50. 

Hit by this limit are countless subur- 
ban developments of homes costing up to 
$25,000 or more. The well-to-do who can 
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n afford these costlier homes must step aside 
so houses can be built for families of 
) Army men in training centers, for work- 
ers in shipyards, munitions factories and 
motor plants. 


Farms: The farmer has strong claims for 

reference on materials to build his house, 

marns, fences, communications and roads. 
The reason is that the farmer, like the gun 0 
factory worker, is considered on the front 


lines of defense in wartime. The Govern- 
ment is trying to encourage increased out- 
put of many farm products, partly to make 
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' larger supplies for shipment to Great 
Britain. 

Hence OPM forecasts farm construction 
) actually may rise, as it did in 1918. For- 


tunately for the metal supply, rural build- 
: ing usually doesn’t use proportionately as 
much copper, aluminum, brass and other 
short metals as city construction. The 
| farmer dispenses with many urban con- 
veniences, such as a profusion of plumb- 
ing and ornamental trimmings. 

Roads: Highway construction probably 
will be curtailed. Road building in the last 
decade increased greatly as a depression 
expedient for providing employment. The 
Government believes highway construction 
can be slowed in many places without 
hurting the country. 

Still, considerable road building must 
continue to complete projects already un- 
der way and serve expanding defense areas, 
military training centers and crowded 
cities, such as Washington. 

Public works: Many kinds of public 


orks are being curtailed to give right of 
way to defense projects. For some time a 
changeover has been going on in public | 


works useful for defense. Defense planners 
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how you, too, can cut , 
your running costs with 


RIDE IMPROVER 
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Clean grease is the gist of it. You see, 
Cities Service Sealed Lubrication Ride 
Improver Service provides grease in | 
refinery-sealed cartridges. That means 
freedom for your cars or trucks from 
the damage dirt can do in a lubricant. 
For with Sealed Lubrication the grease | 
never is exposed to dirt nor moisture 
right up until the time when it hits 
the shackles on your vehicle. 

Find out the full de- 
tails on how Sealed Lu- 
brication can cut your 
service and repair bills 
as it has for scores of 
other leading owners. 
Have your secretary clip 
and mail this coupon 
today. By return mail 
we'll send you the com- 
plete story of Cities Ser- 
vice Sealed Lubrication 
Ride Improver Service. 
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transition from war production to peace- 
time industry. 

Rep. Mansfield (Dem.) , of Texas, chair- 
man of the House Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, contends only rivers and har- 
bors projects qualifying as bona fide de- 
fense needs stand a chance of getting into 
construction now. The biggest project un- 
der study in that field is the St. Lawrence 
Waterway. It has Administration backing, 
but whether it can get through Congress 
or priority controls is a matter that re- 
mains to be seen. 

Government-financed housing is switch- 
ing into defense areas. A third of the resi- 
dential building eligible for priorities on 
materials is assigned to public-financed 
housing. Large-scale slum clearance in 
cities outside war industry zones probably 
will be postponed for a postwar era of 
public works. 

Utilities: OPM predicts a drop in public 
utility construction. Fuller use of existing 
facilities will be encouraged. Nevertheless, 
new war industry and expansion of pro- 
ductive capacity for steel, aluminum and 
other materials will require hundreds of 
millions of dollars in public and private 
investment in additional utilities—electric 
power, communications, transportation. As 
in home building, the change mainly will 
be in location of the construction, rather 
than abrupt curtailment of activity all 
around. 

A good deal of utility building may be 
done in defense areas in the name of “pub- 
lic health and safety.” Growing defense 
towns need streets, sewers, telephones, elec- 
tricity, community bus 
street cars. 

Commerce: As with public utilities, so 
expanding defense centers require stores, 
office buildings, theaters and garages. Thus 
OPM looks to continuation of construc- 
tion in that line, but probably on a re- 
duced scale as commercial projects are 


services, lines, 
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—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE MANSFIELD 
. . . on bona fide projects 


put on the shelf in nondefense areas. 

For strategic reasons, many munitions, 
aircraft, shipbuilding and other armament 
plants are being built in the Middle West 
and the South, away from the great urban 
regions of the North and the East. This 
war industry shift is lifting numerous small 
towns out of sleepy obscurity into bustling 
business centers. From these communities, 
the cry for commercial buildings and utili- 
ties is urgent and probably will remain 
urgent as long as the shift of war indus 
try continues. 

Factories: The businessman who wants 
to build a factory to produce washing ma- 
chines or refrigerators would have a hard 
time getting preference on materials from 
OPM. Construction of nondefense facto- 
ries is due to decline. But the huge defense 
program is generating the greatest indus- 
trial expansion drive this country has ever 
seen. 

Billions of dollars in public and private 
capital are going into construction of ma- 
chine-building factories, steel mills, mines, 
chemical, synthetic rubber and other proj- 
ects designed to produce directly or in- 
directly for armament. The end of this 
expansion is not in sight. Over the long 
run, this type of construction promises to 
overshadow curtailment in  nondefense 
factory building, such as plants for turn- 
ing out household gadgets and luxuries. 
Much expansion planned for defense in- 
dustry remains on paper. The paper plans 
won’t get into the “brick and mortar” 
stage until 1942 and 1943. 

Outlook: Scores of communities outside 
armament making and military training 
centers face severe dislocation of building. 
Perhaps a net drop of 600,000 workers will 
result throughout the industry. For vet- 
eran craftsmen, contractors and suppliers 
it will be a repetition of what they ex- 
perienced in the first World War. Only 
this time it may last longer. 
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Teeth still are missing from the Govern- 
ment’s policy toward defense strikes. Chief 
reliance remains on increasing moral pres- 
sure, on educating union leaders to the 
necessity for continuous production of 
war materials. 

President Roosevelt’s statement to the 
American Federation of Labor convention 
not a flat prohibition of defense 
strikes, but an insistent “must” that dis- 
putes be submitted to the Government 
conciliation and mediation agencies be- 
fore defense production is halted. Gen- 
erally overlooked is the fact that the 
presidential message called on manage- 
ment as well as labor to use the mediation 
services of Government, an indication that, 


was 


‘ in the President’s mind, the unions are 
' not solely responsible for the stoppages. 
. Action to implement the compulsory 


. mediation policy still rests with the Office 
l of Production Management’s Labor Di- 
. vision and its chief, Sidney Hillman. Ef- 
‘ fect of the President’s remark at a Hyde 
Park press conference last week that OPM 
Was giving more attention to defense 
trikes was to focus on Mr. Hillman the 
demand for more vigorous action to stop 
the strikes. 

Meanwhile a climax is approaching in 

































1 the CIO’s campaign for a “closed” or all- 
union shop in the steel industry. The ini- 
. tial 30-day period of truce which ended 
e the strike against that industry’s captive 
7 coal mines has expired. 
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‘CLOSED-SHOP’ DRIVE IN STEEL... 
A “WAR LABOR POLICY’ FOR U.S. 
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Week 


Today the captive mines—owned and 
depended on by the country’s major steel 
producers—are operating under an agree- 
ment which can be ended on three days’ 
notice from the United Mine Workers, an 
affiliate of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. All soft coal mine operators 
in the Eastern or Appalachian area also 
are on notice that their employes may be 
called out in sympathy strike. 

At the same time, operating subsidiaries 
of the United States Steel Corp. are being 
hampered by dues picketing, wildcat 
strikes and “quickies” by another CIO 
union, the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee. The CIO has struck 12 times at 
Big Steel mills at Gary, Ind.; Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Clairton, Pa., and Birming- 
ham, Ala., since the corporation refused to 
accept recommendations of the National 
Defense Mediation Board that it require 
employes of another subsidiary, Federal 
Shipbuilding and Drydock Co., to stay in 
the union once they joined. 

Although its target is the steel mills, the 
CIO now is asking Government aid only 
for its demand in the captive coal mines. 
The mine dispute involves subsidiaries of 
U.S. Steel and the so-called Little Steel 
companies as well—Bethlehem, Republic 
and Youngstown Sheet & Tube. 

Basis of the CIO’s argument before the 
Mediation Board is that the captive mines 
—representing about 10 per cent of the 
coal industry—should be brought into line 
with the 90 per cent that already has ac- 
cepted the all-union shop. 

Fact is that the CIO is attempting to 
use the argument for general adoption of 
uniformity and accepted practice as a 
means of upsetting the long-established 
pattern of employe relations in steel. So 
far, no major steel producer has granted 
the “closed shop” in any form. 

Trial balloon. After its experience in the 
Federal Drydock case, the Defense Media- 
tion Board has hesitated to make a flat 
recommendation for compulsory unionism 
in the captive coal mine dispute. 

Already, some officials of the Board have 
sent up a trial balloon—a suggestion that 
the nation-wide struggle over the “closed- 
shop” issue might be resolved by forma- 
tion of a committee not unlike the old War 
Labor Policy Board. 

Through such a committee, it is argued, 
employers might adopt a policy favoring 
membership in labor unions by their em- 
ployes, in return for which the unions 
might agree to forego demands for exten- 
sion of the closed shop, all-union shop or 
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“WHAT'S YOURS — 
A TONKA BEAN 
SODA?” 


O, THANKS, we'll take va- 

nilla!’’ Yet they would taste 
alike. For the tonka bean, useful 
flavoring fruit, is employed in the 
manufacture of artificial vanilla ex- 
tract and as a vanilla substitute in 
perfumes, sachets, soaps, food, and 
for flavoring tobacco. 


These black-skinned, aromatic 
almond-like seeds of a leguminous 
tree which grows wild and profusely 
in the jungled regions of the upper 
Orinoco and Apure rivers in Vene- 
zuela are gathered in their pods be- 
fore fully ripe, dried in the shade, 
“sweated,” or partly fermented, to 
fix the aroma, and shipped to the 
United States where the essence is 
extracted. 
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dreds of other products of field, fac- 
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foreign lands the world over by the 
AIU. Simplified US$ coverage in 
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rienced international organization 
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ities to protect their interests abroad 
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their own insurance brokers or agents. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
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maintenance-of-membership agreements. 

The Board discovered in a number of 
instances that unions were willing to ac- 
cept such an arrangement. 





Labor trouble. Union officers prefer the 
term “employer trouble” to “labor trouble” 
as a designation of industrial conflict. 
there would be no trouble if the employers 
would accept union demands. 

There is no charge of “employer trouble” 
against the Ford Motor Co. these days— 
from the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, at least. That company received the 
highest privilege a union can bestow—use 
of its label on the company’s products. 

The company’s part in this arrange- 
ment was complete recognition of the 
union as bargaining agent for all its eligi- 
ble employes, reinstatement of many 
former employes dismissed while the union 


was organizing Ford plants, wage increases 
amounting to about $52,000,000 and the 
“closed shop” and checkoff. 

But industrial peace had not yet ar- 
rived at the Ford plants. Sporadic hostili- 
ties continue. Latest evidence is a five- 


hour stoppage in the blast furnace andggas 
coke ovens at the River Rouge plant. The 


strikers asked a wage increase. 

At the same time, the Ford Co. is run- 
ning into new difficulties, this time with 
the American Federation of Labor. The 
AFL already has upset the company-wide 
CIO agreement by obtaining a National 
Labor Relations Board order for a collect- 
ive bargaining election among employes of 
14 Ford feeder plants in Michigan. 

Coincidentally, the AFL is charging 
the Ford Co. with violating the Wagner 
Act because it is deducting CIO dues 
from the wages of AFL members. 





DEFENSE STRIKES | | 


Thirty-seven strikes, involving more than 33,990 employes, held up work on defense 


projects for part or all of last week. The total number of stoppages is four more than were 
reported for the previous week. Figures in parentheses in the list below indicate the | 
approximate number of employes involved it each strike. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BvuILDING TRADES: 
Houston Shipbuilding Corp., Houston, 
Tex. (950) 
Red River Ammunition Dump, Tex- 
arkana, Tex. (1,000) 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., Muske- 
gon, Mich. (750) 
LapDIESs GARMENT WORKERS: 
Gardiner-Warring Co., Inc., Florence, 
Ala. (1,000) 
METAL TRADES: 
Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., Pasca- 
goula, Miss. (2,800) 
TNT Plant, Weldon Spring, Mo. (45) 
York Corrugating Co., York, Pa. 
(225) 
Rattway Car MEN: : 
American Car & Foundry Co., Madi- 
son, Ill. (950) 
TEAMSTERS: 
Akron Truckers, Akron, O. (500) 
National Airport, Bolling Field, Va. 
MISCELLANEOUS: . 
— Corp., Algonac, Mich. 


Total: 11 AFL strikes involving more 
than 8,640 employes. 





INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Air Associates, Bendix, N. J. 
All Steel Welded Truck Corp., Rock- 
ford, Ill. (40) 
Cuyahoga Stamping Co., Cleveland, 
(50 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. (1,000) 
Hillsdale Steel’ Products Co., Hills- 
dale, Mich. (700) 
International Harvester Co., Spring- 
field, O. (3,500) 
Lakeside Steel Improvement Co., 
Cleveland, O. (100) 
Midland Steel Products Co., Cleve- 
land, O. (1,400) 
Oliver Farm Equipment Co., Spring- 
field, O. (600) 
Spicer Manufacturing Co., Toledo, O. 
(1,000) 
Wolverine Tube Co., Detroit, Mich. 
(1,000) 
ELeEcTRICAL AND RaApIiO WORKERS: 
Isolantite, Inc., Belleville, N. J. (450) 
Guass WorKERs: 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., To- 
ledo, O. (600) 
RusBBER WORKERS: 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O. (300) 
SHIPBUILDING WORKERS: 
Robins Drydock & _ Repair Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (200 
STEEL WORKERS: 
American Can Co., Chicago, Ill. (500) 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. (2,700) 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Gary, 
Ind. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit, 
Mich. (8,100) 
H. ~ Porter Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(450) 
St. Louis Truck & Auto Body Plants, 
St. Louis, Mo. (400) 
Wickwire Bros. Wire Products Co., 
Cortland, N. Y. (1,000) 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Chandler Co., New York, N. Y. (110) 
Insel Co., Arlington, N. J. (3 00) 
WoopworKers: 
— Logging Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 
(500) 





MISCELLANEOUS: 
Mundet Cork Co., Hillside, N. J. (350) 


Total: 26 CIO strikes involving more 
than 25,350 employes. 
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RICHEST Latin-American market--Argentina--is being reoriented to greater trade 
with United States. Before the war, Argentina bought and sold mainly in 
Europe. German control of Continent, the sea blockade and shipping shortage di- 
verted Argentine trade to North America. This is formally recognized in tariff- 
cutting pact signed at Buenos Aires. Mutual wartime economic needs overcame 
long-standing barriers between the hemisphere's biggest two foreign traders. 








FOR THE EXPORTER: Argentina lowers duties on automobiles, trucks, re- 
frigerator parts, light machinery, electric and pneumatic tools. Froz- 
en are existing moderate duties on farm implements, office appliances, 
various types of factory equipment, numerous miscellaneous products. 
But impending cut in U. S. output of metal-using products for civilian 
market obscures the export outlook. Actually, Argentina may not be 
able to buy as much manufactured goods as ‘She can afford with growing 
yield of dollar exchange from sale of farm products. 





FOR INDUSTRY: Tariff cuts on imports of wool, hides, flaxseed, tanning 
extract (quebracho) and glycerin partly are aimed to aid flow of raw ma- 
terials to industry. Imports of raw materials from Argentina and other 
hemisphere sources have increased greatly, offsetting loss of European 
outlets. Wool and hides from Argentina are notable examples of how hemi- 
Sphere trade is being shifted to U. S. for mutual advantage. War-in- 
dustry boom assures continued market for raw materials. 











FOR THE FARMER: Competitive threat from the Argentine pact derives main- 
ly from lower duties on meat products. However, principal commodity in- 
volved is canned corned beef, produced in relatively small amounts here. 
Frozen meats still face handicaps of high duties and sanitary rules, 
growing out of 1927 ban on fresh meats from regions affected by hoof- 
and=-mouth disease. This ban has been an irritant in U. S.-Argentine re- 
lations. But ill will is lessening with increase of canned meat imports 
for Army and sales of wool, hides and like materials to this market. 





FOR THE CONSUMER: Access to great Argentine farm surpluses operates as 

a potential check on rise in food costs in U. S. Trade concessions, more- 
over, open way for replacing European sources of food specialties such as 
wines and cheese, formerly imported from France and Italy. Argentina is 
preparing to cultivate U. S. market for these specialties, in line with 
the growing system of integrated Pan-American trade. 











JUMP in trade with Argentina is spectacular. August imports totaled $13,587,- 
000 against $3,939,000 in corresponding month last year. In first eight 

months, imports rose to $115,000,000 from about $50,000,000 in like 1940 period. 

Wool and hides account for $75,000,000 of this year's figure and show a three- 


(over) 
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fold gain over 1940 imports. Dairy products amount to $3,452,000, against only 
$486,746 in 1940 period, and meat $4,867,000, against $3,235,000 last year. 


BOOM demand for raw materials, plus greater food sales, iS reversing 7 





















































usual trade balance. Ordinarily, Argentina buys more from this country | 
. 
than she sells. This comes from heavy imports of American automobiles, 
machirz y and other factory-made goods. sales to U. S. running | 
ahead of purchases, Argentina has a doll to } 
aPecnveina nas a Go. Lo 
eign exchange nd provide cash ased ir 
mobiles, etc. they can be obtained from U. S. rers. ' 
BUT: Pact with United State loesn't solve Argentina’ farm prob- 
l --wheat and corn. TI f erly went to Europe. exports have 
been cut to half 1 closing of continental mar ts. t ies to 
Spain and Brazil e onl inor hel in king up fo of of 
markets. Prospect o lvi € estion is not t t,. but di ~ 
lO! ire on iO | A € i rik en it with Ur ite LC 4 n= 
i » * other bi nemisp! f : e 
SHIPPING probl is le f nidable thar orn=-wheat irpl : Argentina 
is a I nearly 100,0C tor to he rchal fleet by t yver for- 
eign- i ships, mostly It ian. l : ylace ship by 
Unite tate nd British for North Atlantic routes. z l wi 
i il € ng her merchant tonnage by taking over foreign- € ° 
NG of inter-American t1 e bar ( wil mntinue. Talk I en or in 
prospect wit 1 , é o, Chile, Peru L gu ‘ I I e for 
trade l that pbenir Ue Dem £ tine pact. Le : _war_ w: J e: sed te 
1arket reo ization, giving Latin America time to build home industry and mesh 
exports to U. S.- h needs. 
TREND is toward Ameri ner than hemisphere economic 
isolation. England, f Argentina's beef surplus 
and paving with factory United States, is lining up 
Latin-American market 
WARTIME economic controls remain as trade obstacles, even when tariffs are cut. 
[These controls include xport ‘unds, priorities on 
critical materials, lacklisting of Ge Effort is being mace 
to lessen these hindrances. 
ADLYYT £« + + . . n+ TT.’ «+. » Tm > e le 4 > ¢ fT, * 7 «a 
CREDIT facilities of Export-Import Bank increasingly to h 
hemisphere over control hurdles. Objecti cash where or-= 
de1 become narled in export regulation ivate money. 
ECONOMIC DEFENS!] AT ind State Department are organizing for better 
handling of trade controls. Hint of larger sale of machinery to Latin 


) 
nerica is seen in decision to give preference for copper-mining needs 


_~ . ‘ 
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and Peru, to exvnedite metal output for this market. Similar 
ably will apply to other types of mining, highways, railroads 











policy is running into delicate questions on war Supplies. Peru, 
Sparring with Ecuador, is ruffled because U. S. stopped Peruvian 

warplane shipments. Now $150,000,000 more 

hemisphere defense. But: Outstanding Go 

with Argentina, long at.odds witt 
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Paring the Budget: 
Problem of What 
Is ‘Nondefense’ 


Congress is discovering that a slash of 
$1,000,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 in nonde- 
fense expenditures would result in some ex- 
tremely painful budget surgery. It would 
mean big cuts in work relief, farm and 
youth aid, public works. 

These budget classifications take most of 
the reduction in revised spending estimates 
submitted to the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee by Budget Director Harold Smith. The 
revision is intended to show Congress how 
much would have to be lopped off flexible 
nondefense items to achieve economies of 
$1,000,000,000, $1,500,000,000, and $2,000,- 
000,000. Few fiscal students regard the top 
figure as a practical goal, but many con- 
tend $1,000,000,000 is attainable in view 
of greater employment and farm income. 

The main difficulty is that nobody agrees 
on what is “nondefense” spending. Much 
spending classified as nondefense in the 
budget is strongly supported on the ground 
that it is really going into defense activity, 
such as power projects and work training. 

Work relief: Biggest saving, to reach a 

1,000,000,000 goal, would come in work 
relief. For the 1942 fiscal year, work relief 
outlay would drop to $707,000,000 from 
$1,034,000,000, estimated last January. 
More than a third of WPA spending is 
said to be for defense. War industry ex- 
pansion, moreover, hasn’t fully solved un- 
employment. 

Farm aid: Farm benefits would be re- 
duced to $758,000,000 from $1,061,000,000, 
on way to $1,000,000,000 saving. The dis- 
pute is how much farm aid is vital to war 
food production and long-range crop plan- 
ning. Some saving on this item is ex- 
pected as a result of rising farm income. 

Youth aid: Spending for youth is revised 
to $178,000,000 from $363,000.000, as or- 
iginally estimated. Shrinkage in CCC and 
NYA has started, with flow of youth into 
factories and armed forces. Yet much re- 
maining youth spending is called defense, 
insofar as it goes for work training and 
physical conditioning for military service. 

Prospect: Smaller cuts are set forth for 
civil departments and public works. These 
are sure to meet with opposition. TVA 
power projects, for instance, are among 
the public works. Thus chances seem re- 
mote for any large slash in nondefense 
spending, since much of it would be sup- 


poomemported on the ground of defense need. 








Treasury Secretary Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., is strengthening his hold on the na- 
tion’s money markets. Because he must 
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FIRST AMERICAN 
CARBON-BLACK TIRE 
TREAD, WHICH MAKES 
THE MODERN TIRE SO 
EXCEPTIONALLY TOUGH, 
PERFECTED BY BF 
GOODRICH 


















FIRST FOOTBALL 
HEAD GEAR WAS USED 
IN 1890 BY HEFFELFINGER 
OF YALE, WHO WOUND A 
BANDAGE AROUND HIS HEAD 
AND OVER HIS EARS. FIRST IN RUBBER 
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tions of national affairs. 
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months of 1941; one dollar if you wish to re- 
serve a copy also for the last six months of 1941. 
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Defense contracts have brought over one 
billion extra dollars to Baltimore and 
more than 20,000 additional families. - 


Employment for August was up 31.2% 
over August, 1940. And payroll increases 
mounted to 57.1%. 





Cut yourself a share of this boom by 
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VE2 VN Baltimore’s new defense families. 
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Represented Nationally by Rodney E. Boone Organization. 


manage an immense program to finance 
the defense effort, the Treasury is taking 
steps to become the only important bor- 
rower in the land. Other federal agencies 
are to withdraw from open market opera- 


tions and seek their funds directly from _. 


the Treasury. 

First step in the program is for the 
Treasury to refinance a $112,000,000 issue 
of United States Housing Authority bonds 
that fall due next month. Ordinarily 
USHA would have marketed new bonds 
directly. Now the Treasury will take up 
the issue through its own borrowing. 
Other contemplated steps include Treas- 
ury refinancing of a $300,000,000 Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. issue and a $204,- 
000,000 Commodity Credit Corp. issue, 
also due next month. Over the next five 
vears, the Treasury may retire approxi- 
mately $5,000,000,000 in obligations of 
Government corporations, giving U.S. 
bonds or notes in exchange. This means 
a commensurate increase in the national 
debt, which now stands at $52,732,744,000, 
since guaranteed obligations of federal 
agencies do not now appear in the debt 
total. It also means that investors must 
content themselves with smaller returns, 
because the Treasury borrows money at 
rates from 14 to 4% or 1 per cent lower 
than other agencies. 

The Treasury Secretary expects soon to 
be forced to seek new funds from banks, 
insurance companies and individuals every 
two months or so and he wants to simplify 
operations by eliminating all other Gov, 
ernment competition. Indications are tha 
large investors henceforth may find only 
one major borrower—the U.S. Treasury. 


The automobile use tax: Methods of 
collecting the annual $5 use tax levied by 
Congress on the nation’s 32,000,000 auto- 
mobile owners are causing headaches in 
the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

A portion of the tax applies in Febru- 
ary, when motorists must dig up $2.09, 
and another levy will fall due next July 1. 
when $5 will be charged for the full fiscal 
year. Just how automobile owners will 
pay the tax has not been decided. 

Treasury collectors are cool to the sug- 
gestion of having windshield stickers on 
sale at post offices and are considering 
alternative methods, such as mailing tax 
notices to each automobile owner appear- 
ing on State records. 

Another Treasury problem is to deter- 
mine car owners. Automobiles change 
hands frequently and State records often 
are not up to date. 

Tax experts also are wondering whether 
the use tax on automobiles may not be 
used by Congress as an entering wedge for 
federal invasion of a new source of rev- 
enues. If citizens must pay for the priv- 
ilege of driving cars, tax experts point ou 
that similar levies could be made upon 
radios, mechanical refrigerators, and other 
household appliances—a form of taxation 
always opposed by the Administration. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In malting 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN as a manufacturer collabo- 
rate with your competitors, under the 
direction of OPM, to obtain defense con- 
tracts without fear of being held in viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws. The Attorney 
General’s _ policy collaboration 
among competitors for this purpose. 


permits 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, if your firm uses, pro- 
duces or deals in iron and steel scrap, fail 
report on inventory, production, pur- 
chases, sales, consumption, etc., to the Di- 
rector of Priorities by the 15th of each 
month, Priority control has been estab- 
lished over all iron and steel scrap. 


YOU CANNOT hire university students 
for seasonal work in your company’s plant 
if your purpose is to avoid hiring union 
members. The National Labor Relations 
Board has ruled that use of students in this 
manner is a violation of the law. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain § special authority 
from the Office of Price Administration to 
import iron and steel scrap at prices high- 
er than the established maximums. 


7 * * 


YOU CAN successfully request that an 
employe possessing important business in- 
formation be excluded from the union in 
your plant only when such information re- 
lates directly to labor relations problems. 


This is the ruling of the NLRB. 


. 


YOU CAN for defense or essential civil- 
ian purposes get special priority ratings to 
tain chlorinated solvents. Stocks of these 
solvents, carbon tetrachloride, trichloro- 
ethylene, perchlorethylene and ethylene 
dichloride, have been placed under rigid 
control. 
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YOU CANNOT expect the NLRB to 
honor a closed-shop agreement covering 
all plants operated by your company where 
the contracting union has established its 
right as collective bargaining representative 
in only one or two of these plants. The 
NLRB has refused to accept such an agree- 
ment where the employer and the contract- 
ing union already had received notice of 
the majority claims of a rival labor organi- 
zation. 


YOU CAN use Treasury tax anticipa- 
tion issued in the name of your 
company to pay excess profits tax of a 
subsidiary corporation only where a con- 
solidated tax return is made. The Treas- 
ury Department also has ruled that notes 
purchased in the name of either spouse 
may be used to satisfy a joint tax liability. 


notes 


*% * * 


YOU CAN, if your firm uses only small 
quantities of tungsten, discontinue filing 
monthly reports with the Division of Prior- 
ities. The Priorities Director has modified 
the original tungsten order to relieve small 
users of the burden of filing monthly re- 
ports. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT as an employer be re- 
quired to pay back wages and damages un- 
der the Wage and Hour Law simply be- 
cause your company failed to keep records 
showing the amount of overtime worked. 
A federal district court has ruled that such 
failure is not sufficient 
which back pay can be 
employe. 


evidence 
awarded to an 


upon 


* + * 


YOU CAN, if your plant is engaged in 
producing health supplies such as acoustical 
aids, invalid chairs, physical therapy equip- 
ment, respirators, sickroom furniture, etc., 
obtain an A-10 priority rating for mate- 
rials. The Priorities Division has added 12 
items to its Health Supplies Rating Plan. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT, if your firm is produc- 
ing for defense under a cost-plus contract, 
purchase certain materials and supplies, 
such as typewriters and automobiles, ex- 
cept within the statutory limitations on 
price applying to such purchases by regu- 


lar departments of Government. The 
Comptroller General has overruled the 
War Department in this matter. 

4] 






_ General Foods 
builds plant in 
New Jersey_— 





LATIN AMERICA’S NEIGHBOR! Current “swing 
of industry” to New Jersey picked up speed 
when General Foods built its huge new 
plant in Hoboken to roast and pack famous 
coffee brands, MAXWELL HOUSE, SANKA and 
KAFFEE HAG. This giant plant daily con- 
sumes tons of coffee straight from holds of 
freighters plying the Latin American route. 





A SIXTH OF A NATION! Square astride a net- 
work of 17,000 miles of major highways plus 
7 railroad trunk lines, New Jersey industry 
finds it’s “‘a pipe” to serve any customers 
in surrounding area of 23,000,000 people in 
a few hours time. Other economic advan- 
tages which have proved magnets in pulling 
hundreds of large and small industries re- 
cently to New Jersey include moderate 
ower costs... approximately 175 different 
finds of labor who prize the right to work. 


*% SPECIAL BOOKLET FOR EXECUTIVES 


Believing that responsible industrial execu- 
tives would appreciate a detailed and factual 
analysis of the economic factors which have 
resulted in the much talked about “swing 
of industry” to New Jersey, a new booklet 
has been prepared specifically for this pur- 
pose. A free copy will be mailed promptly 
to you upon request. Dept. U-1, New Jersey 
Council, State House, Trenton, New Jersey. 


A good place to WORK, to Live and to Play 


New Jersey 





New Jersey Council, Dept. U-1, 
State House, Trenton, New Jersey 


Yes! Please mail me promptly a copy 
of the FREE n.w booklet “Progress.” 


Name 


Title and Company ad 


Address 
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What's-the-Use Tax 
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By Our Own Taxidermist 


None among us but is familiar with the homilies and moral 
lessons of the many-a-mickle-makes-a-muckle philosophy, and 
a very swell philosophy it is. You know how they all go: For 
want of a nail a shoe was lost and finally the camel got into 
the tent, so the ants emptied the storehouse grain by grain. 

Oh, yes? Well, where was everybody then when the new 
tax law was being written, hey? Don’t look at us, muttering: 


“Where were you, hey?” 
$10 USE TAX FOR on 
THE TABLE CLOTH, SIR, 





Let us keep _personali- 
ties out of this. 

The joker in the new 
revenue act, which no- 
body could see for being 
blinded by the income 
tax schedules, is the $5 
automobile use tax. 
“Oh, sure, I saw that,” we can hear you say. “What’s $5.” 

That isn’t the question. The question is: What is a use tax? 

Ha ha! Got you, that time! 

And while we are on the specific topic of cost, it isn’t a $5 
tax but a $7.09 levy. Try that on your budget. The tax is 
supposed to run concurrently with the fiscal year, but it comes 
in force on February 1. The fiscal year—and who thought that 
one up, too?—begins July 1. Consequently the automobile use 
tax will be $5 plus five-twelfths, or $7.09 in the coming calendar 
year, and, instead of collecting $160,000,000, the Treasury will 
put the bite on automobilists for $216,880,000, or some $66,880,- 
000 more than it bargained for. What will it do with the extra 
take? Listen, please don’t let us clutter up this discussion 
with funny questions. 

It isn’t the money, it is the principle of the thing. 

What we now have written into the organic law of the land 
is the power of Congress to tax people for the privilege of us- 
ing something they own, and do you think it is going to stop 
with automobiles? 

Of course, to be liable for the automobile use tax you have 
to use your car, somebody suggests brightly. Why not, then, 
organize a huge protest movement. Let nobody use his car, 
and see where the tax collector gets off. 

Brother, he gets right off at your front door, to which he 
drives in a tax-free Government car which has no windows 
and a grilled door at the back. The law doesn’t state how the 
automobile must be used to become taxable. If you just park 
it in the driveway or garage, you can be charged with using 
it as an ornament. If you chop it up with an ax, the claim will 
be you used it for exercise. If you sell it, you used it in a 
commercial transaction and are also liable for income tax on 
the proceeds of the sale. 

So you might just as well start putting your pennies away 
in the little pig bank to accumulate your $7.09. Don’t worry 
about the use tax on the family Isotta-Fraschini or the chil- 
dren’s Rolls. You can’t dodge it. (No advertisement implied, 
brothers) not if you packard away in moth balls, even. 

Anyhow, you might as well get used to paying a use tax, 
because, now that Congress has caught on to that idea, there 
is no stopping it. 
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But just you wait until the boys up on the Hill get together 
to write the next revenue act, and discover they have taxed 
everything anybody thought of. Wait and see with what glee 


they will seize upon the 
ae 
WX $10 amusem ‘ ‘4 
hense 


Of course, they may 
slap it on windows, and 
then you won't be able 
to see, but you'll feel 
it, friends, you'll feel it! 

The start will be cau- 
tious, of course. Presumably it will be a use tax on all federal 
highways, in the form of tolls. Why, bless you, my children, 
here we have all these lovely roads a beneficient Government 
has provided all over this lovely landscape of ours and surely 
you wouldn’t begrudge paying a penny a mile for the use of 
them, would you? Okay, drop the penny in the revenue agent’s 
hand, and Godspeed for the next 5,280 federal feet! 

A lot of people will murmur against that use tax, so the next 
application of the principle will be strictly class legislation. Tl 
use tax will be levied upon something that everybody does nn 
have, on the soak-the-rich principle. Probably the tax will be 
on bathtubs. 

“Soak the rich?” the Administration jester will chortle. 
“Ha ha, we are unsoaking them, because a lot of Tories will 
have their bathtubs removed rather than contribute to the 
maintenance of our country, and they won't be able to be 
soaked on Saturday nights.” 

We can envision a transportation tax for the use of elevators 
and escalators. The tax on smoking will be extended to chim- 
neys. 

There will be a use tax on hats, and a poll tax on heads that 
are defiantly left bare. Protests will be ignored on the principle 
that the American public has always paid cover charges with- 
out kicking, and it can be lucky there is no tax on pants. 

The ultimate will come when somebody leafs through the 
act creating the Civil Aeronautics Board in which Congress 
established that the Government has jurisdiction over the air. 

With that, a use tax will be placed on the air, and every 
American resident will have to wear a little meter on his nose. 
Insertion of a dime en- 
titles the wearer to 
breathe for so and so 
many hours, with an ex- 
tra penny luxury tax 
for breathing superior 
smells such as new- 
mown hay and the girl 
friend’s parfum. 

Bootleggers will be selling little bottles of genuine uncut 
100-proof oxygen, and folks will be demanding a tax rebat 
for the three nights that the local garbage incinerator broke 
down. H) 

What a windfall it will be for the Treasury when Congress 
discovers it can tax the air! 
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use tax. Wait and see 
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*$5 USE TAX. or Get out!” 
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DEFENSE against OBLIVION 


It’s been said many times and it bears repeating—after the 


first World War many companies died ignominious deaths 
because their names and brands and trade marks had been 


forgotten. When war orders stopped, their plants stopped too. 
Today, few companies will make the same mistake. 


While plants and plans and energies are given over to the 
needs of national defense, new processes and new techniques 
are in the making, new uses for new materials are being de- 


veloped, new armies of workers are being trained and skilled. 


Far seeing businesses are insuring the continuance of their present day 
orders by keeping their company names before the important men 
of industry and commerce and banking, so that when the need for 


making swords is past their plowshares will not have been forgotten. 


The United States News 


Daniel W. Ashley, Director of Advertising 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK CITY 
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FDR Backs Limit on Profits . . . Price-Control Bill 


__— Mashungiow Wuspers. 
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Snagged ... Mr. Wallace Breaks Defense Log Jams 


High American military officials who 
advised the White House from the 
start that Hitler’s armies would over- 
run Western Russia are saying that 
the only mistake they made was in fix- 
ing three instead of four or five months 
as the time limit. 


xk tk 


State Department officials trying to 
keep a line on Japanese policy are 
actually dizzy from trying to chart the 
gyrations that occur almost hourly. 


x * * 


Henry Wallace is breaking log jams 
in defense policy that had blocked 
action on some projects for weeks and 
months as high officials carried on 
personal squabbles. 


xk 


Donald Nelson and Mr. Wallace, 
along with other members of the Sup- 
ply Priorities and Allocations Board, 
are agreed that there will have to be 
a broad crackdown on violators of 
priority orders if bootlegging isn’t to 
get completely out of hand. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt knew about and 
is in general agreement with the plan 
of Representative Vinson to tax away 
all above 7 per cent of profits on de- 
fense work. 


xk * 


Jesse Jones is working so fast on de- 
fense plant agreements that in one 
recent case he had the deal ready for 
completion even before the request to 
go ahead had been received from the 
Office of Production Management. 


x k * 


Leon Henderson finds his hope for 
early enactment of a price-control bill 
sadly upset by the recent collapse in 
speculative commodity markets. 


xx*e* 


Some big Japanese buyers of South 
American raw materials didn’t know 
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what hit them recently when the ma- 
terials they thought they had pur- 
chased failed to turn up. Materials 
found their way to the United States 
instead. 


xk * 


Decisions now being reached by SPAB 
are of a type that reveal President 
Roosevelt’s apparent word to Vice 
President Wallace that his decisions 
will carry White House backing. 


x kk 


Marriner Eccles is speaking only for 
himself in his proposal for a revised 
tax system that will be streamlined to 
avoid federal-State duplication. The 
trend in both Administration and 
Congress policy is toward more tax 
overlapping and confusion. 


x * * 


The real story of the presidential over- 
turn in Panama is that the ousted 
President Arias was following policies 
that threatened economic ruin to that 
country by insisting on opposition to 
essential American policies. 


x * * 


Safety problem is deterring priority 
officials from indorsing substitution of 
wood for steel in transportation facili- 
ties. Even so, growing metal shortage 
may force return to wood in railroad 
cars, automobiles. 


xk * 


Defense planners are awaiting out- 
come of Canadian experiment with 
over-all price control, including wages 
and agricultural prices, before press- 
ing for similar action in this country. 
Canada has been showing the way in 
adoption of drastic wartime economic 
controls. 


xk 


Housing officials are debating question 
of lowering the $6,000 limit on new 
dwellings in defense areas where con- 
struction costs are relatively low. Out- 
cry from builders is that a general 


$6,000 limit is unfair, because costs 
vary widely from one locality to an- 
other. 
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A Japanese emissary brought a pro- 
posal from Tokyo that the United 
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States seek peace with Japan by help- | 


ing that nation win its war against the 
Chinese. When the proposal was re- 
jected Japan underwent a change of 
government, 


x * * 


A growing squabble over promotion 
and demotion of Army officers traces 
in part to long-standing difficulties 
that grow from a National Guard that 
is separate from the Regular Army. 
Members of Congress frequently are 
close friends of National Guard of- 
ficers and they don’t take kindly to 


ee > 


some of the current changes in Off egg 


standing. 
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Army officers and civilian defense of- 
ficials are continuing their struggle to 
have the last word on defense con- 
tracts. Congress now is being asked to 
give the Army the last word in certify- 
ing defense contractors for special tax 
consideration. Office of Production 
Management now reviews Army rec- 
ommendations. 


xk * 


If Japan picks a fight in the Pacific 
she will discover that isolationist Sen- 
ators in the United States will go along 
with President Roosevelt in favoring 
a firm policy. The main difference of 
opinion in Congress concerns Adolf 
Hitler. 
x * * 

The President sometimes wonders 
why Congressmen are more concerned 
about what Japan does 7,000 miles 
away from the United States than 
what Hitler does 3,000 miles away 
particularly when Japan is moving in 
the other direction and Hitler is mov- 
ing this way. 
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Each year American industry uses more preformed wire rope 
because it saves money by lasting longer, and saves time 
through fewer machine shutdowns for replacements. Oper- 
ating men like it because it steadies production and increases 
safety. | 


Now all of a sudden, for another reason, preformed is tre- 
mendously important—because wire rope that lasts longer 
conserves steel which America greatly needs. 


For example, the steel conserved this year by the longer 
service of preformed wire rope will be enough to build 
2,095 anti-aircraft guns. 


Buying and using preformed wire rope is patriotism indus- 
trialized. 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 





Ask Your Own Wire Rope Manufacturer or Supplier 


Steel Conserved by Preformed wire Rope 
would build 2,095 Anti-Aircraft Guns 
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Grace Line transportation services stand recognized throughout the 
Americas as long-established ties which join the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. Through these channels of commerce,. this 
eighty-year old organization has been diligently contributing to that 


hasie understanding upon which good will, friendship and unity depend. 








